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LYMAN ABBOTT, Eprtor. 





THE OUTLOOK. 

The Ohio Republicans have nominated Judge For- 
aker of Cincinnati for Governor of that State. Their 
platform declares in favor of a protective tariff and 
of civil service reform, and approves of the taxation 


NEW YORK, JUNE 14, 1883. 


Accidents are far too common in these days to be 
lightly passed over, and a calamity like that on the 
Brooklyn Bridge, which resulted in the killing of 
twelve people and the serious injury of at least thirty- 
five more, is an event which ought to be carefully 
inquired into. On the other hand, it must be re- 





membered that passionate or unintelligent criticism | 


defeat rather than 
ends of public protection, and the newspaper criti- 
cism of the trustees and engineers of the bridge can 


avd condemnation 


| hardly have commended itself to the judgment of 


people who desire to decide on the facts and not ov 
a hasty impulse. The verdict of the coroner's jury 
holds the trustees and officers of the bridge repre- 
hensible for not having the bridge and its approaches 
properly policed, particularly at the steps ; it also 
finds that the footway aud steps are not sufliciently 
capacious for the accommodation cf the foot passen 


gers. There is probably ground for this verdict 
so far as the scarcity of bridge police is concerned ; 
| that there should be steps in the footpath is 


of the liquor traffic, and of the submission of the | 


proposed constitutional amendment to the people. 
In favoring the taxation of the liquor traffic the 
Republicans have taken ground opposed to that of 
the liquor dealers on the one hand, and that class of 
extreme prohibitionists, on the other, who claim 
that money is tainted by the source from which 
it comes, and that, therefore, the State ought not 
to receive revenue from the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. We judge that the Republicans will suffer 
in this campaign from the timid policy which they 
pursued in the last one, and that they have driven off 
the beer-drinking vote without having won the 
water-drinkiug vote. In Iowa the party is also in 
trouble, the Supreme Court having declared the 
constitutional amendment prohibiting the sale of 
liquors not to have been constitutionally adopted. 
The temperance men are very sensibly agitating for 
a prohibitory law, which the Legislature has entire 
power to enact under the present constitution, but a 
great many men who voted for prohibition in the 
coustitution because they foresaw it would not pr.o 
hibit are not ready to vote for legislators who will 
enact by legislation a measure that may prohibit ; 
and not a few Democrats who were very willing 
to see constitutional prohibition adopted because 
they foresaw it would bring political odium 
upon the Republican party are now making full use 
of that adoption to arouse the foreign vote against 
the Republican party. It is difficult to read the 
signs of the times at this distance from the field of 
action, but we judge that there is a strong probabil- 
ity that three parties will be in the field in Iowa: 
the Democratic party, which will be practically the 
party of free liquor; the Republican party, which 
will be in a quandary between the foreign vote and 
the temperance vote ; and a temperance party, which 
will not only believe in prohibition, but believe that 
prohibition is the only method of dealing with the 
liquor traffic. If this should be the case, Republican 
ascendency may be overthrown for a time in what 
has been for a long while a strong Republican State. 


| States, 


| State, is a valid marriage 





certainly unfortunate, but steps are no more danger 
The 
the overcrowding of the bridge ; 


ous than an inclined plane. real trouble was 
ivg three times as many people as it was intended 
for is, from that very fact, au unsafe place ; 
80 as an over crowded ferry boat, an over crowded 
train, or au over-crowded theater, Panies are always 
possible in great crowds, and no preeantions can en 
tirely prevent them ; asudden alarm of fire or the 
fainting of a woman has more than o 
fatal alarm which the coolest and bravest menu pres- 
eut could not control. Tao the case of the Brooklyn 
if the 
stairs can be removed in any way it would be safer 
to have them removed ; if they cannot be removed 


they onght to be made as wide and as easy of ascent 


bridge there ought to be a larger police force ; 


as possible. Meanwhile it is just as well to recollect 
that the bridge represents the very best engineering 
skill], and that the men who have charge of it are 
quite as likely to be able to provide for the public 
safety as their newspaper critics, 

The necessity of more nationalism in our present 
divorce laws, which are so totally unlike in different 
and sometimes in the same State, is illus 


further the | 


& structure carrs- | 


as much | 


ce eresated a! 


trated by a recent decision of the Court of Appeals | 


of New York to the effect that a marriage contracted 
in New Jersey by a divorced defendant, prohibited 
by his decree of divorce from marrying in New York 
in both States, 
defendant marries in New York he is guilty of big- 
amy, and his children are illegitimate ; if he 
the ferry-boat,goes over into Jersey City and marries 


[Ifsuch a 
takes 


there, his marriage is legal and his children legitimate. 
It is evident that under such a state of law as this a 
decree forbidding re-marriage is practically of no 
effect. 


Prince Bismarck has been steadily falsifying of 
late his famous declaration that he would never go to 
Canossa, It is nearly three years since diplomatic 
relations were resumed between the Vatican and the 
German Government, Bismarck having designs at 
home to secure the success of which he was quite 
willing to shake hands with his old enemies. 


opening of the Prussian Landtag last autumn the | 


with the Vatican would result in a cordial under- 
standing between the two courts, and the Pope in a 
prompt reply cautiously but pointedly suggested 
that the differences should be adjusted at once. In 
February he made known to the German govern- 
ment the terms upon which a harmonious settlement 
ment could be reached, substantially agreeing to 
submit the names of Papal appointees to vacant 


| standards in 


positions in the church, but declining to do anything | 


more than receive the objections of the govern 


ment to such appointments, and decliniug also to | 


make even this concession permanent unless the 
May laws were revised. 


The Pope has held his posi- | 


; Ff _ | will testify to positive scholarly acquirements, 
Emperor expressed his hope that the negotiations | | testify to 3 : I 


— 
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tion firmly, and Bismarck, in spite of his numerous 
declarations, has been the party to make the com 

promises. A bill was introduced last week into the 
Landtag which materially modifies the May laws by 
removing the restraints which the government has 
hitherto imposed upon the dignitaries of the Catholic 
Church. This bill permits the exercise of clerical 
functions en a notification to the government of the 
appointment; it practically abolishes the jurisdic 
tion of the ecclesiastical court, and makes the posi- 
tion of an appointee as a citizen the ouly ground for 
objection to his appointment to a clerical position. 
This renders the Catholic Church in Germany largely 
independent of the government, but it is doubtful if 
the Pope will be satistied with even this concession ; 
having induced Bismarck to go this distance he will 
probably compel that unwilling statesman to travel 
the rest of the v vy tu Canossa, 


The trustees of Columbia College have adopted the 
plan of the Committee on the Higher Education of 
Wen explained in The Christian Union some 
weeks ago, This scheme ivvolves substantially a 


fonr years’ course of study for girls, arranged in nine 
The English language and liter- 
mages and foreign literature ; 


groups, as follows 
ature; modern lan 
Latin language and literature; Greek language and 
literature; history and political sciences ; physics, 
natural biology, geology, 


One 


chemistry and hygiene ; 
of these 


Aa. logy 


paleontology, botany, and 
groups will be required and one selected for the first 
two years ; during the last two all the groups will be 


be 
admitted, and the preparatory examination does not 


elective, No girl under seventeen years will 
differ materially from that of the regular academic 
department of the college. Students passing a satis- 
factory entrance examination may study where and 
how they please, and be examined by the officers of 
At the 
end of the four years, or at the completion of any of 


the college as often as may be necessary. 
the regular courses, the student will receive a certif 

icate in due form stating what she has accomplished ; 
this certificate to be, as the trustees explain, nearly 
the equivalent of a diploma granted at the end of the 


regular college course to young men, An examina 


tion of the curriculum proposed shows that it does 
not differ materially from the cenrriculum of 
‘colleges in good standing, and the question 
naturally aris s, why should it differ at all? It 
vould Lave been simpler and in every way more sat- 
isfuctory if the recular course of the academic de 


partment and the course laid out for young women 
had 


been made identical. The same criticism may 


be made with regard to the diploma, which the 
trustees say will be ‘‘ nearly the equivalent” of a 
regular di} toma Why should it not be the exact 


equivalent? Why place the whole department a 
little lower than the regular 
The Christian Union has already expressed its regret 
that C did 


this question more fraukly and directly. 


academic department ? 


jlege not choose to deal with 
What it 


has done must be regarde d as a concession of a very 


Jumbia C 


conservative institution, and is good so far as it goes, 
The courses of study prescribed are good; the ex- 


| aminations will undoubtedly be strict and searching ; 


At the | 


students 
[t is 
much to be hoped that a geodly number of girls, 


be certificates awarded to the successful 


graduates especially of our city schools, will take 
In that the 
must speedily affect the 


advantage of this opportunity. case 


examinations at the college 
the 


lamentably low; and it is more than probable that a 


schools, which are in many cases 
short experience will satisfy the trustees of Columbia 
College that there is nothing revolutionary in grant- 
ing to a girl the same certificate of proficiency which 
is given to her brother. 


The Harva> 1 Examinations for women are becom- 


ing every year more aud more successful, Inaugu- 
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rated under many disadvantages, and purely as an 
experiment, they have met with such decided success 
as to justify the local committee in this city in form- 
ing classes, under competent instructors, in which 
girls may prepare themselves for the same examina. 
tions which Harvard College prescribes for admission 
for young men. These classcs were organized last 
winter aud will be resnmed in the Fall ; application 
for admission must be made before September Ist to 
the Secretary, at Palisades, Rockland Co., N. Y. 
The Harvard professor who comes each year to ex 
amine young men in this city for entrance to the col- 
lege, makes, at the same time, the examination of the 
young women who take this course of study, In 
order to obviate the large expense of private tuition, 
the local committee have arranged these classes at a 
moderate cost to the pupils. The report of the Cam 
bridge Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Young 
Women shows a very promising state of affairs in the 
history of the Harvard ‘ Annex ;” the corps of in- 
structors now includes nearly fifty teachers, and the 
course of study has expanded to fill five pages. The 
educational outlook for women grows steadily 
brighter. 





Of the recent attack on Cornell University by one 
of its trustees and alumni we said nothing at the 
time, because such an attack made in such a man. 
ner appeared to us to deserve no public attention. 
An appeal always lies from the trustees of a publie 
institution to the public ; but it cannot be taken un- 
til the question has been brought before the trustees 
and their action secured or at least invited. Mr. 
Warner, though himself a trustee, did not bring his 
eomplaints before his co-trustees, but in the form of 
asweeping indictment of them before the public. 
The man who has an opportunity to attempt to 
remedy an abuse,and does not avail himself of the op- 
portunity, is in no condition to complain of it. Dr. 
White, in an address to the students, published in the 
Cornell University paper, appears to have answered 
very fully all the charges, with perhaps one excep 
tion. In our judgment, the professors in our col- 
Jeges, and indeed our teachers generally, are entirely 
inadequately paid. England is far wiser than the 
United States in this respect, and invites its ablest 
men to become teachers by offering them well- 
paid positions, graded according to their success. 
Columbia College and the Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity have set a good example in paying so largely 
imereased salaries to instructors. Men are far more 
important than buildings. We judge, indeed, that it 
is not true that any professors have left Cornell be- 
eause their salaries were inadequate; but the 
trustees may rest assured that the public—all the 
public they need care for—would entirely justify 
them if they were to range themselves alongside of 
these two universities in this matter, and give not 
merely a living salary but a generous one to their 
iustructors. Cornell University is steadily advanc- 
ing in usefulness and honor, and as soon as the in- 
creasing endowment of the university allows it 
would do well to emphasize its advauce in other re- 
spects by leadership in this. 


The meeting of the American Home Missiouary 
Society at Saratoga, reported at some length in 
another columu, marked a turn in the affairs of that 
Society, and at the same time indicated an increase 
im the interest of the churches in this subject 
which, we judge, was somewhat of asurprise eveu to 
those who have bad the best means of testing public 
sentiment. A westward curreut of humanity which, 
we were assured, puts three thousaud immigrants 
every day into Dakotah Territory, emphasises the 
need of Home Missions even ina merely sovial aud 
political point of view; 
Christian workers from the field showed that this pop 
niation was easily accessibie to the gospel, As 
often cecurs in such gatherings, the euthusiasm of 
the speakers rather fell 
of the audience; $11,000 was raised for a special 
fund ; but this does not gauge correctly the practical 
enthusiasm. 
elared that if the secretaries would lay out their 
plans, ascertain just how much they wanted, and 
how, and when, aud why, aud set the facts before 
the business men, they could lLuve all the money 
they wanted ; aud avother, 5: 


be ove of five 


while the tesiimony of 


below than rose above that 


One business gentleman privately de- 


mewhat more explicit, 
hundred to 
raise a million dollars for the present year. It is 
true that the work needs men more than morey ; but 
it is also true that if the Society hed money to equip 


declared himself ready to 


churches, and give ministers in its employ u some- 
what less narrow and pinched income, they would 





take one step, and perhaps an ‘mportant one, toward 
securing more men for the work of the ministry. 





i 

We hope that noze of our lay readers will be de- 
terred by its length from reading the very notewor- 
thy address of Prof. George Harris on ‘‘ The Rational 
and Spiritual Verification of Christian Doctrine,” 
delivered this week at his inauguration as the Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at Andover Seminary, 
and printed in full in this week’s Christian Union 
from the authcr’s manuscript. It is certainly not 
light reading, and only the thoughtful reader will 
appreciate it, But it is not hard reading. It re- 
quires for its understanding no special scholastic 
learning. It is not written in metaphysical language. 
While Prof. Harris’s thought is deep, his style is 
exceedingly clear; his nnornvate rhetoric is like the 
marvelously transparent waters of Lake Superior, 
through which one looks down many fathoms to the 
rock foundations of the lake beneath. The latter 
part of his address is fervid with spiritual though 
undemonstrative feeling ; and if this inangural can 
be regarded as a type of his future lectures, there is 
not much danger that students will lose their relig- 
ion in studying theology under his instructions, 
Romanism allows the use of reason to establish the 
claims of an infallible Church, but then requires 
that all which the Church teaches should be accept- 
ed whether it contradict reason or no. It is a false 
Protestantism which allows reason ovly to establish 
the claims of an infallible Book, and then requires 
the believer to imprison his reason and accept what 
appears to be the teaching of the Book whether it is 
rational or no. Prof. Harris shows that the reason 
is to be used in interpreting as well as verifying the 
Bible ; that knowledge is obtained only as the reason 
apprehends and receives the truth ; and that equally 
he who looks only within himself for the material of 
spiritual knowledge, and he who denies to himself 
the capacity to test and measure the teachings which 
are offered him for truth, denies an essential condi- 
tion of vital and spiritual knowledge of Christian 
doctrine. 








ANDOVER SEMINARY. 


LL Congregationalists, aud not a few in other 
Di denominations, will feel a great degree of in- 
terest, some of it healthy, some of it merbid, in the 
Anniversary Exercises at Andover Seminary this 
week. Several new professors take their chairs at 
this time: two are to define their positions in in- 
angural addresses, and indicate their purposes ; one 
of the professors is called to a chair—that of Biblical 
Theology—wholly new ; the other becomes, after a 
long and heated controversy, the suecessor of Prof. 
Park, and introduces—this much is clear from his 
inaugural published iu this week’s Union—into a 
lecture room whose methods have been almost ex- 
clusively analytical and critical the methods of an 
intuitive aud spiritual schcol. These facts alone 
would give to this occasion and to the addresses of 
Dis. Harris and Hincks a peculiar interest. But this, 
unbappily, is not all that will turn the attention of 
the religious public toward Andover Hill this week. 
For the air is full of ‘‘rumors of war.” It is cer- 
tain that tbe retired professor is intensely hostile to 
the present manegement of the seminary. He has 
prepared aud printed a pamphlet on the subject 
of the Andover creed, of which our Boston correspoud- 
ent gives some account. A petition has been pre- 
pared calling on the Board of Visitors to remove one 
of the present corps of professors because his teach- 
ing is said to be not in accordance with tbe tradition 
aud the creed of the seminary. If enough names of 
sufficient charecter have been obtained to give it dig- 
vity it will be preseuted. Resolutions are intended 
for presentation to the alumni pledging them as a 
body to one side or the other of this coutroversy. 
Even an appeal to the courts, obscurely threatened 
by Juseph Cook last winter, is again less epexly, but 
also less obscurely threatened. And there are im 
patient theological war-horses who smell the battle 
from afar, and paw the ground, and restlessly wait 
for ‘he bugle call to charge and counter-charge, 
Possibly these rumors of war may end in rumors, 
Possibly they may issue ia a renewal of the unseemly 
eouflict, partly the ological, still more personal, which 
diverted the infidel world and humiliated the Chris- 
tian last winter, Whether the smoke of 
battle or the smoke of the pipe of peace hangs over 
Andover Hill this week will depend on the alumni of 
Andover Seminary, ‘They have it in their power to 
inflame or to extinguish the smoking fire-brand, to 
quell or to precipitate a conflict, 
We write before this conflict has broken out afresh, 


ehurech 








and therefore at a time when we cannot be suspected 
of partizanship. Any renewal of this controversy, 
from whatever side and under whatever pretense, 
can do nothing to serve and may do much to injure 
the cause of Christ. Resolutions, whether of com- 
mendation, or condemnation, or investigation, are 
alike out of order. Any attempt to re-awaken strife 
and debate is at once causeless and criminal. It is 
causeless, because the question of the fitness of tie 
professors to teach has been intrusted to a body 
amply competent to settle it ; far more so than either 
the prejudice few, or the comparatively uninformed 
many. Itis idle to say that the Board of Trustecs 
might be ‘‘yeomen.” In fact they are not yeomen, 
but men of ripe culture, of earnest piety, of nnques- 
tioned Evangelical faith, Their decision is subject 
to revision by a Board of Visitors who are not only 
orthodox but conservative Congregationalists, The 
churches may safely intrust the interests of the 
Seminary in these hands, There is no pretense thst 
either body lacks either the Evangelical soundness 
to know or the manly courage to do its duty. If it 
does, the appeal lies not to newspapers and the pub- 
lic, but to the courts. Such an appeal to the public 
is criminal as well as causeless. For the result of 
such an un-Christian strife is always the same, In- 
fidelity rubs its hands, and laughs and jeers: ‘‘ Be- 
hold how these brethren love one another!” Chris- 
tians hang their hands in shame at a controversy 
whose chief if not only effect is to show how much 
of pride and passion remain in the hearts of even 
eminent Christian teachers, Young men, who might 
be drawn to a ministry whose zeal was united in a 
common battle against superstition, ignorance, and 
irreligion, are repelled from a ministry whose ener- 
gies appear to be excited in an internecine strife. 
The worst kind of war is a civil war; the worst of 
all civil wars is civil war iu the church, 

The duty of the Christian churches, the Christian 
ministry, and the Christian’ press is perfectly plain ; 
it is to put an end to this war, and to do it by a voice 
of condemnation too decisive and too unanimous to be 
disregarded. Whoever inaugurates it, on whatever 
side, in whatever interest, on whatever pretense, 
should be accounted an enemy of the Church of 
Christ. The differences of opinion among Congre- 
gationalists are on minor points, for the most part 
on purely speculative points; their agreement is 
fundamental and essential. Christ calls them toa 
united attack on a united enemy; to quarrel among 
themselves in the presence of that enemy is diso- 
bedience to him and treason to his cause. While 
secularism, which is another name for paganism, 
undermines our Sabbath, padlocks the lids of our 

sible, entices away our young men from the churcb 
; to the Sunday concert and the Sunday theater, while 
| courts of justice in Puritan New England in the 
name of license untie the marriage knots almost as 
fast as ministers in the name of Christ can tie them, 
while saloons multiply and Young America goes 
reeling down te death, while infidelity now patronizes 
Christ in a psuedo-Ciristian literature, and now 
burns him in effigy in open derision, while an army 
of ten thousand immigrants marchivg 
into our country every week, ignorant of 
our laws, of our national life, of our religion, and 
even of our language, while the great West calls out 
to us in the name of Christ for money to bnild 
churches and ministers to put into them, he who 
foments strife aud debate between Christian men 
nails Christ afresh to the cross and puts him anew to 
ab open shame, The Congregational churches can 
arrest this controversy whensoever they will; for 
theologians are amenable to an aroused public senti- 
ment as well as politicians, It is high time that it 
was arrested, absolutely and finally, 


comes 





THE EVANGELICAL CRITICISM. 


rMHERE doubtless gocd men, not a few, 
who look with dread on any fresh, indepen- 
candid, critical study of the Bible, But 
these do not—at least not where they are inte!li- 
geut—decry critical study cf the Bible. Some of 
them profess an eagerne¢ss for it, It is therefore weil 
to note the characteristic differences, The intel- 
ligent and sincere oppouents of the kind of Bibli- 
eal criticism which we described last week agree with 
that in professing the possibility of a true evan- 
gelical criticism ; they agree with it, of 
in having a spirit of faith in divine revelation ; 
bat they have less expectancy, aud they largeiy 
| iguore the human element in the Bible. They em- 
| phasize the divine side at the expense of the humen 


are 


dent, 


course, 
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side ; yielding to the same temptation to which the 
church has too often yielded in considering the per- 
sonality of Christ. They may not deny, but they 
practically, and to a very great extent, overlook the 
peculiarities of literary form and historical condi- 
tion, as bearing on interpretation, and they have some 
reluctance to enter with free minds upon an exam- 
ination of these. This spirit is intensified by the fact 
that they have come to look upon venerable interpre- 
tations of the Bible as of nearly equal authority 
with the Bible itself, so that there is more 
or less confusion of the with the 
Their expectation must therefore be quite limit- 
For the underlying claim is not only that 
is complete, but also that human ap- 
of revealed truth 
essentially complete and perfect, and therefore not 
susceptible of any important modifications. So con- 
fident is this claim that an attempt to alter received 
opinions, even as to the form of the record, is re 


one other. 
ed. 
revelation 
is 


prehension and formulation 


garded as dangerous, because involving unknown 
possibilities of conflict with the authority and the 
It follows 
that the critical study which is possessed by this 


It 


search for new truth in the Bible because it does not 


accepted meaning of the revelation itself, 


spirit must be always on the defensive. cannot 
thoroughly believe in the existence of such truth, 
It is necessarily suspicions of whatever has not been 
It is always apologetic, hardly ever 
It accords to received opinions not merely 


g kuown. 


long 
inquiring. 


the respect to which age entitles them, and a rea- 





sonable presumption against their being errouveous, 
but a veveration which comes near to worship, so 
that questioning is like sacrilege, 

It begins with 
a strong prepossession in favor of received views, as 
such, aud all received views. It goes to the Bible, not 
s0 much to test these views by any grammatical and 
historical and literary canons, as to reassure itself of 
their correctness by afresh array of evidence. It does 
not intend to be partial, or non-judicial, but it is so, 
of its very nature, for it is strongly committed to 
established opinions on indifferent as well as on 


This spirit determines its method. 


essential points. 
Its method of investigation 
accordance with its spirit. 


is thus entirely in 
It starts with the long 

accepted view, and argues from that. It interprets 
Scripture, and determines the questions of author- 

ship, date, scope, ete., which have to be answered 
about the writings of the bible, all from the stand- 
point of the opinions which have been transmitted to 
it. It thus applies the deductive method ef an a 
priori philosophy to the historical and literary prob- 
lems of the structure of the Bible, and the exegetical 
problems of its contents. It accepts its premises at 
the hands of theologians who lived long ago, and 
uses logic to determine, from these premises, the 
facts of the Bible. It is thus essentially a scholastic 
traditionalism. Itis not properly ‘‘ criticism ”’ at all. 

As between these two kinds of Bible study we can- 
not hesitate which to choose, Without denying for 
a moment the sincerity of the scholastic tendency, 
and the services which its representatives have in 
many ways rendered to the church, we cannot doubt 
that the future is with the genuine, open-eyed, evan- 
gelical criticism, because its spirit is deeper and 
more courageous, and its methods are truer. 

3ut there is still another kind of Bible study, with 
which a certain class of writers is fond of confounding 
true evangelical criticism, although it is really much 
more unlike it than the two sorts are unlike which 
we have been cousidering. 

What is technically called ‘‘ rationalistic’” Biblical 
criticism, or ‘‘ literary rationalism” as applied to the 
Bible, has this in common with evangelical criticism : 
that it, too, seeks to determine historical and literary 
facts by the canons of historical and literary science, 
The instruments employed are the same, and they 
are legitimate in one case as in the other. But in 
prepossessions and in pervading spirit the difference 
is very striking. Rationalistic Bible study does not 
hold to the fact of special, divine revelation, or at 
least does not insist upon it as necessary to the un- 
derstanding of the documents. It magnifies the 
human element in the Bible until that occupies the 
whole field of vision, Human nature is weak and 
often wrong. Hence there may be (it says) in the 
structure as in the coutents of the Bible things which 
we cannot approve or accept with our more enlight 
ened consciences, More than this: whatever new 
Bible facts are discovered do not furnish a nearer 
approach to the thought and plan of God, but caly 
enable us to follow more clearly the workings of the 
human mind and heart in ages past. The Bible is 
not, to this criticism, unspeakably precious because 





it is a message, or a volume of messages, from Ciod 
to the world ; it is only very interesting, as a book 
which marks various stages iu the progress of men’s 
thoughts, and conditions, in evident and natural 
ways, our modern civilization. 

The difference between this and the evanvelical 
criticism is therefore, as hinted already, more funda 
mental than that between the latter and the scholastic 
traditionalism appearing in some parts of the church, 
The distinction 


between the two views of the Bible 


| 
| 
| 


which are found within the church, among genuine | 


Christians, is one of intellectual conception and of 
method. The difference between evangelical 
rationalistic criticism is one of essential spirit 
character. 


and 
and 


Nor is it proper to say that evangelical criticism 
seeks to mediate between the two opposite extremes. 
‘* Between a supernaturalism,” says one of the most 
truly evangelical critics of our time, ‘‘ which believes 
in the actuality of an objective divine revelation, 


1 
ana 


of miracle in the strict sense, and the standpoint | 


which rejects both, there can be no scientific media 
tion ; as little as between the concéption of Clirist as 
amere man—though the highest and most inimit 
able, who had purer ideas about God and divine 


things, and lived a new religious life, for our exam 


ple—and the Christ whom the Christian church has | 


reverenced from the beginning as her divine Media 
tor and Saviour.”” To this fully 
While we welcome the method of evangelical criti- 
cism, and look with fearlessness and hope for its 
results, we are yet aware that it is only the old faith, 
taking up new and fit implements indeed, but still at 
bottom the same, even with that timorous aud per 

haps reactionary belief that would hinder it. The 
champions of both parties stand upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, with the same spirit of 
humility, and trust, and love, and the same desire, 
in the depth of their hearts, for the coming of God's 
kingdom. But between them both and the rational- 
istic study of the Bible—however skilfully this may 


we subscribe. 


be carried on, and whatever useful results it may 
secure—is a deep and impassable gulf. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





On one of the pleasant days of the last week the Spectator 
started on the Albany day boat for West Point; taking u 
seat, he watched the crowd which soon gathered. A family 


party, consisting of a mother, a married daughter, three 
small childrea, a son, and, as the Spectator afterward dis 
covered, @ prospective daughter-in-law, with a friend who 
was evidently de trop, took seats in front of the 8; 

They were no sooner seated than the various boxes carried 
by different members of the party were opened ;: 
air was fragant with the odor of bread and 
kinds of cakes were produced, and the floor covered wit! 


ectator 


s00n 

butter, Various 
egg-shells, over which the passengers were compelled to walk 
for the remainder of the Cay. It was very evident that th 

young couple were recently engaged, and hardly knew how 
to wear their newly-—woven ties. 
coming thoroughly 


As the Spectator was be 
interested in them, the prospective 
mother-in-law advised the son to take the young lady for a 
walk through the boat. He acted the , 
carefully and even tenderly escorted her through the by no 
means crowd. The Spectator is not 
commonly called an eavesdropper, but on thi 
nothing but total deafness could have prevented him from 
hearing the information which wus freely given to the friend 
‘*Yes, Fred and Laura were engaged ; had been engaged but 
a short time; of course they would not be married right 
away; Fred was doing wonderfully well; he had 
charge of the firm’s business into which he had entered some 
six months previously.” But as the Spectator has never 
known any young man who did not have entire charge of 
the firm's business, he had no reason to doubt that such was 
the fact in this case. ‘‘ He receives twenty dollars a week, 
and has a good appetite ard a good disposition, aud Luura 
also has a good disposition, and they have loved each other 
all their lives; have played together, and the only thing 
which has saved them from graduating together was 
Columbia would not Laura.” 
Columbia has partially reformed, that ten years hence wher 
the Spectator finds another such party he will not have hi 
vision of past bliss disturbed by knowledge of this four 
years’ forced separation. 


on nd 


suggesti« 
boisterous what is 


OCCEaSIOI 


entire 


tha 


admit We hope, now that 





The Spectator's interest was not altogether monopolized 
by this one party. A sweet little mother came on board with 
a@ baby girl of two years, daintily but plainly dressed; the 
sweet womanly care, the real motherly interest displayed in 
her attention to the little one, were in beautiful contrast with 
that of an elegantly dressed mother accompanicd by a more 
than elegantly dressed child, who was anade uncomfortabic 
aud consequently cross because of numerous articles of dress 
stiff with embroidery and lace covering her little form. In 
junctions like the following fell on the ear of the Spectator 
during the entire trip: ‘‘Come here, Mira!" then a forcible 
seating of the child on a chair. ‘‘If you go near that door 
again I will box your ears.” '‘ Mamma, I want to look out 
of the window!” ‘I don’t care if you do; suppose I have 
nothing to do but stand behind you to keep you from fal! 
ing!” Then followed deep conversations with a lady friend, 
during which the small child would wiggle from the chair, 


467 


run to the door and ectator’s delight 
when 
passing beauties with an intense 


to the 8} 
of the be 


through the railing at the 


escape ip the 


crowd to the at-rail, ehe would peep 


lyre 
edye 


child-like look of enjoyment, to which the mother was en 


Suddenly the latter would discover the fugi 


tirely blind 
tive, make a frantic rush through the boat, capture tie child, 


rag her back to ber place with one arm, give her two or 
three shakes, and tell her ‘*that she was the most tiresome 
d that ever lived, and her mother wae almost killed 


of ber.” 


Spectator « 


The two! rown eyes would fill with 
mld not help tut 
blessings were sent to people who had no anpreciation of 
ot great relief that he watched 
bonneted head drop slowly on the arm of the hot 
chair, and little Mira was lost in dreams. 


tal r ' 
aking Cure 


j 


wonder why such 


thein. It was with feelings 
the little 
velvet 


The Spectator confesses to a weakness for accepting invi- 


ations te 


affectation of 
Was it 


ion on break- 


» tea, and has no patieuce with that 
ue which speaks slightingly of the tea-table. 
randed lunch as *' areflect 


The 


keray who | 


fast and an insult to dinner *’? sentiment against tea as 


& wes! does not take so uggressive a form as this; it ex- 
presses itself in a polite sneer, a flippant jest, a condescend 
ng Slinsion to tea and toast. It seems to be the prevalent 
opinion of society that tea it a characterless, insipid, and 
altogether wearisome meal As a matter of fact, tea is pre- 
cisely what you make it; its appeal is to the intellectual 
| rather than the animal side of one’s nature. It supplies a 
pleasant psabu 1 for the physical appetite, but it does not 
overwhelm the whole man with @ variety and volume of food 
which makes couversation a mere incident in # prolonged 
course of eating. Our two-hour dinners are survivals 
of barbs and if the tastes of society were not, 
as Mr. Arnold has 560 often said, still essentially bar 
barie they would be intolerable. A cultivated Athenian would 








look upon an Envlish dinner with positive disgust ; to his finer 


incts and harmonious development it would appear to 


inst 


what it really is feeding concealed by excellent 


vross 


cooking aud perfect service, No conversation les: 


agyressi ve 
, 


and arrogant than that of a Macaulay can survives full 
course invdern dinner; the esprit, the delicate interplay of 
tual sympathy, the fine flash of wit, the pervadir 
charm of humor, the subtle and exquisite putting of vice 
shades of thought, are annihilated by the heavy, gross, and 
materialized surroundings of dinner; they are the tender 


lowers of @ fine mental fellowship and they blossom only in 


an atmosphere which as a large intellectual element and a 





small physical one. The tea-table, on the other hand, meets 
all the conditions of the best talk ; it gives quiet occupution 
for eye and hand, it satisfies judiciously the cravings of the 


body while it whets the appetite of the mind, it closes a duy 


of work and opens an evening of repose and mental release 

The Christian Union heartily congratulates Pilgrim Chureh 
of this ity, and its pastor the Rev 8 H Virgin, on the 
completion and dedication of their handsome new house of 
worship st Madison Ave. and 121st 8t. This church, born in 
the time of awakened public conscience and from @ desire to 


mbody in actual conduct the Christian principles of liberty 
and brotherbowd, has steadily grown in usefulness and 
pow ginning in 1862 with a membership of 33, it 
has now a membership of over 300, a large and eflicient Sun- 
day-school, an Industrial School, and various other organi- 
zation for Chr an. work. The old house of worship 


too strait for the increasing congregation, and work 





wus begun upon the new structure nearly a yeur ago. As it 
yw stands completed, the vew church must take its place 

| among the most commodious aud attractive edifices of the 
| kind in the city It is built of brick, with stone and 
| terra-cotta trimmings; seats 750 people; its interior is 
| remel eerful and beautiful; its acoustic qualities per- 
| fe t chapel, tecture room, Sunday-school room, and 
| srlors are mode of convenience snd taste. The entire 
cost of the land and building was in the neighborhood of 
=100,000, of which $40,000 remains on mortgage. The 


‘ 
a, 


vuildin 
very 
twenty-first anniversary of 
the 
with 


‘e of dedication in the evening 


y was opened for worship last Sanday af‘ernoon,ur 
appropriately, by a children’s service, it being 
Sabbath 
ususl exercises appropriate to such occasious, together 
Mabie. 
the churc. was crowded to 
Mr. Vir 


rical statement, and 


the 


the echool ; there were 


addresses by the pastor and by Mr At the serv- 





its utmost capacity, and many were turned away 


nide a brief but very effective bist 


RK 


yin 


the Rey 8, Storrs, D D., delivered the dedicatory sermon, 


which was churscteristically eloquent and impressive. This 
church is one of those active, liberal, and generous Christian 
dies Which deserve at now how to use the highest pros- 





to its 


pint efforts 


such, we trust, will come to it, and 


new home 


perity ; 


eflicient 
and faithful pastor, in the { 


which their 
have reared and dedicated to Christian work. 


” 
hhe 


letter of our correspondent describing the meetings 





of the Home Missionary Society at Saratoga would be 


meeting was held 


complete without adding that a woman's 

on Weduesday afternoon, attended by an audience which 
packed the Congregatioual Church to its utimost capacity, 
and sent not a few away who were unable to get in An in 


ad by Mrs. Creegan on Ways of Inter- 
Missionary Work. Mrs. Shelton, the 
led. A second meeting 


presided 
iness character, at which 


teresting paper was r 
esting the Young in 


newly appointed Secretary, was 





held on Thursday morving, of ut 


as the result of a free and informal conference, the sentiment 


was very clearly elicited that there are too many societies 


and 


stand that any definite planus were formed for correcting an 


too little head in the woman’s work, but we do not under- 


evil which all present recognized as real and serious 


The Sunday-school lesson for June 24 being 2 review, the 
paper on the Sunday-schoo!l lesson is omitted this week. 
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**He hath covered me with the robe of 
Ixt., 


THE LESSON OF 


10, 


THE TREES. 


By Mary A. LATHBURY. 


(> JVER me? It cannot be’ 
Christ will never cover me 

With his own white righteousness. 

In that spotless, seamless dress 

I should still a sinner stand 

With this stain upon my hand ; 

Witb the dark defilements spread 

From my proud, unbending head 

‘To my wayward, willful feet.j 

it is neither right nor meet 

That I cover from the light 

All my blackness with his white.” 


I was greater than my Lord; 

| was true above his word, 

As I brushed with hasty tread 

Past the dwell'ngs of the dead 

Out into the sir of May 

From the church that Sabbath day. 


Clothed upon ? 
Canuot make his jester king ; 


A monarch's ring 


Nor the royal ermine’s white 

Hide a leper from God's sight. 
Give me, Lord, O give to me 
Something from thy purity 

That shall make me clean again 
From the clinging, deadly stain 
That bas dyed my nature through ! 
Make me wholly pure and true 

In my being’s inmcst; there 

I thy righteousness would wear.” 


Nature’s hand fell cool and sweet 
On my brow's untempered heat. 
Hush!" she said, ‘‘ What words are these ? 


Learn a lesson from the trees.” 


Softly penciled, faint of hue, 

Like a film against the blue 

Stood the trees—the green of May 
Flushing through their tender gray. 


Soon,” I thought, ‘‘ the trees will stand 
Clothed in green through all the land. 
Clothed ? That haunting thought again |” 
And a subtle sense of pain 

Roused again the restless mood— 

Wed the fever in the bleod. 


These—God's creatures—clad in life, 
Are not rent with inward strife 

Being clothed,”’ I mused at length, 
They are filled with draughts of strength 
From the fountains of the earth 
Where their rooted life had birth ; 
And the sun, with touch divine, 
Turns their water into wine ; 

Seeds it coursing like a flood 
Through the tissues of the wood, 
Mounting richer, warmer, higher, 
Like an unconeuming fire, 

Till at the appointed bour 

Springs the bud, the leaf, the flower— 
Kobes of living loveliness! 


Lord, if I thy righteousness 
Have rejected in my need, 

And have missed thy love indeed ; 
If through blindness, aod a will 
That is self-deluding still, 

I have scorned thy Holy Word; 
Still pursue me! Teach me, Lord, 
All the lesaon of the trees ; 

How my naked life, like these, 
May be clothed upon with thine, 
As the tree, the flower, the vine, 
Bear the color, grace, and fruit, 
Springing from the living root. 


Give me, trees of God, your dress, 
Symbol of my righteousness. 

Clothe me, lilies, in your light, 
Hold me—fold me in your white! 
Let me wear, O vines, your crown, 
Weighed with fiual fruitage down, 
And my only life shall be 

Christ, my Righteousness, in thee!” 


righteousness, ’—Isa. 





SOME * QUEEN ANNE” NEWSPAPERS. 
By Margaret Bertua Wricur. 
7 ELLOW, faded, and dim they lie before me, dead 
leaves of seasons that bloomed and died nearly 
two hundred years ago. I look upon them with sad- 
ness, and follow their faint lines with much the same 
feelings with which one pushes away dead leaves and 
sapling briars to read the inscriptions upon long-forgot- 
ten tombs. For the world of which these yellow leaves 
speak is all a world of the dead, and whatever story of 
passion and pain, of sin, sorrow, lowly peace, or brill- 
iant grandeur, they tell, it is of those whose 
image dwells not upon our earth; who are candles 
snuffed out, tales that a:e told. 

These withered leaves sre a number of old London 
newspapers of the year 1704. They begin with Janu 
ary 1, and end in April of the same year. There is 
the ‘' Post Man,” a single sheet about the size of fools- 
cap, but of as ample proportion as its fellows, the 
** Daily Courant,” ‘‘ London Gazette,” and ‘‘ The Ob- 
server.” They were published in the time of the wars 
of the Spanish succession, when Queen Anne had been 
two years on the throne, and Marlborough and the 
vixen Sarah Jennings were in high favor at court. 
The political and continental events which they record 
may now be read in the pages of history, and seem 
of smaller interest to us compared to the sight we get 
of the humbler folks who were buying and selling, liv- 
ing, loving, and hating, marrying and dying, in the old 
fashion, and whose shadows flit across these pages. 

How slow-footed they were, those smirking, postur- 
ing, artificial days of good Qieen Anne. For here in 
the ‘* Daily Courant” of January 1, the latest news 
from Paris bears date of December 2. War times made 
communication with the continent very irregular, all 
news reaching England through Holland, and this 
same ‘‘ Courant” laments that on account of the wind 
no mails have arrived from Holland for many days! 

People were obliged to manufacture their own news, 
if too impatient to wait time and tide, which fact ex- 
plains a notice in the *‘ Post Man” to this effect : 

‘* Whereas there is always aconsiderable number of Post Men 
(not Post Mans!) with a Blank Leaf for People to write thelr own 
news or private Business, now to prevent any Mistakes the Author 
(editors were authors in these days) repeats his former Advertise- 
ment—that he is neither directly or indirectly concerned in any 
Written Postscript, or any news bat whatis Printed in the Post 
Man.” 

A notice in the same paper a few days later seems 
likely to have bred some confused impressions on this 
same matter: 

‘\A Written Postscript to this Paper, containing all the RKemark- 
able occurrences of the Day and the Chief Heads of the foreign 
Mai's that come in after the Printing of tne Post Man, is to be had 
of Mr. Neys, at Tom's Coffee House in St. Martin’s Lane.” 

From these January numbers we learn that the 
young King of Spain, not Louis XLV.’s grandson, 
Duke of Anjou, who was then battling forthe throne and 
who was called ‘‘ King of Spain” across the Channel, 
but the Austrian youth called in Eoyland Charles III. 
of Spain, arrived at Portsmouth and was ‘‘ received by 
the Queen’s husband, Prince George, at the foot of the 
stairs, where His Majesty lay all night.” 

We have reason to believe that his Most Catholic 
Majesty did not lie at the foot ot Portsmouth stairs all 
night, even though the ‘* Post” tells us he did. 

A few days later and we get a glimpse of the King 
of Spain at Windsor. ‘‘The King of Spain having 
payed his compliments, led her Majesty from the head 
of the stairs where she was pleased to receive him, to 
her bed chamber, from whence his Royal Highness, 
the Prince, conducted his Majesty to the apartments 
prepared for him. The afternoon being spent in vari- 
ous diversions, at supper he would not be satisfied till 
her Grace, the Duchess of Marlborough, gave him the 
napkin to hold to her Majesty while she washed, and 
after supper he led her to her bed chamber, where he 
took his leave.” 

Surely ! 

Toe ‘young ‘‘king” took his leave of storm-beaten 
England on January 4, as he thought, sailing for 
Lisbon. But fate and the wind were against him and 
drove the ‘‘frigot Katherine” into a port of the Isle of 
Wight, where stress of weather kept him until Feb- 
ruary 23. 

What a situation for an ambitious kinglet of eight- 
een who knew that the patrimony he intended to 
scramble for was being vigorously scrambled for by 
others across that raging strip of sea! 

He had time to form a friendship with the ‘good 
frigot’s” Admiral, and it is reassurieg to know that at 
the end of his tempestuous voyage of many weeks he 
presented Sir George with a diamond buckle for his 
hat band, besides a sword ‘‘enrich’t with stones,” and 
presents to the other officers ‘according to their 
quality.” 

These old papers seem almost like a dusky vista in 
Westminster Abbey, with their frequent mention of 
names which now show £0 conspicuously in the 
nation’s pantheon, and somehow we insist upon see- 
in z Sir George Rooke, Sir Cloudaley Shovel, and other 





names of the times, more as big-wigged and fussy 
“*Queen Anne ” marbles than as the human creatures 
full of human hopes and passions that they were. 

That must have been a stormy season, although like 
balmy summer compared with the territic ‘great 
storm” in which Sir Cloudsley Shovel and hundreds 
of otaers perished the year before. For in ‘ Post 
Man” after ‘‘ Post Man” we read the melancholy ex 
cuse for the dearth of news which fills the ‘ Post 
Mans” with a fanciful horoscope of what will happen 
the next year: ‘‘ Dutch mails not yet come in.” 

The news was troubled also in other ways than 
by the elements. Inthe ‘‘ London Gazette” of Janu- 
ary 6, 1704, we read: 

‘** These are to give Notice, That the Bag of Letters frem Shef- 
field, Chesterfleld, etc , which should have arrived at the General 
Post Office on the 22nd of last Month are (sic) yet mis-ing, supposed 
to be robb'd by Highwaymen, the Post Boy of Not: ingham who rode 
from thence with the same not being yet heard of. Whoever secures 
the Post Boy or brings the said Bay to the Post Master of Notting- 
ham shall have Ten Guineas.” 

News was thickly beset with enemies in those days 
of good Queen Anne! 

Tn lieu of an evening newspaper, and the news of 
the morning from the hithermost parts of the earth, 
gentlemen of scholarly minds must find other amuse 
ments. An advertisement states: 

‘* At Hogarth’s Coffee House in St. John’s Gate, the midway be- 
tween Smithfield Bara and Clerkenwell, there will meet daily some 
learned Gentlemen who speak Latin readily, where any Gentleman 
that ia elther skilled in that tongue or wanta to be, will be welcome 
The Master of the Honuee in absence of othera being ready to Enter- 
tain Gentlemen in the Latin Tongue.” 

In spite of the seemingly unmitigated seriousness of 
the ‘‘ London Post Boy,” of 1704, whose space cost too 
much to waste in puerile humor, we cannot but “smell 
a mice” in the pretension of the Master of Hogarth’s 
Coffee House to entertain his guests in the Latin 
Tongue. Sir Roger De Coverly was of those days, but 
80, too, were the ‘‘Mohocks” slitting-noses, and it 
was a long, dark way, even with torches, to the ‘‘ mid- 
way between Smithfic!d Bars and Clerkenwell.” 

Not that the morals of humble folk were neglected. 
We read that the Queen’s birthday was joyously cele- 
brated by ringing of bells, by salvos of artillery, and 
grand illumivzations, and that ‘‘a barrel of beer was 
given to the soldiers, which, being Sunday, they were 
not allowed to drink till next day.” The superior morals 
of their superiors, however, seem to have been shame 
fully neglected, for the same account says, ‘‘ and about 
20 Officers were Pientifully Entertained with Wine, 
which they Drank very Decently.” 

Advertisements had begun to have considerable place 
in journals of the period, and two things are strik- 
ingly noticeable in them ; one cf these things is the 
frequency of runaway servants from their masters, the 
other of the horrible prevalence of smal]pox, which 
had left its mark upon almost every fugitive described. 
The deaths, too, from that hideous malady were terri- 
bly frequent in all ranks of society. 

‘*Pompo,” a runaway black boy of sixteen, is de- 
scribed at length, but the most noticeable item is ‘‘with 
an Iron Coller on his Neck.” Isaac Charles, also six- 
teen, was also a runaway, though white, from his 
master, and was ‘‘fresh-Colour’d with Lank Hair and 
wore Drugget Coate with Norwich Stuff Waist Coate, 
stripped with red and yellow, and trimmed with sil 
ver.” Another fleeing servant wore ‘‘shag britches 
with Black and Biue flowers and wore a Bob Wig.” 
So, too, another fled, ‘‘An Irish Boy named Shampaine, 
about sixteen Years Old, with Brown Curl’d Hair and 
a sad-coloured Jacket.” Isabel Boulton, of only four- 
teen, was also published as fled from her family in ‘a 
brownish coloured stuff gown and blue stuff petticoat.” 
Tender young Isabel, who would be almost two hun- 
dred years old had she lived till to-day! 

Possibly some of these fugitives found their way to 
the theaters where Oldfield, Bracegirdle, Porter, Bel- 
tenton, Wilkes, Barry, and Colly Cibber are playing, 
and ‘‘the stage boxes are sold to the benefit of the 
actors.” Or, perhaps, more vulgarly disposed, they 
gravitated to the Cock Pit, backside of Grey’s Inn, 
where was advertised a ‘‘Fine Cock-fight between 
Gentlemen of Middlesex and London and those of Kent 
and Surrey, at 4 Guineas a Battel, to begin at 5 in the 
evening and last all the Week.” 

Very noticeable in the advertising column (in such 
fine print that a magnifying glass is a blessing toa 
nineteenth century reader) is the number of rewards 
offered for the recovery of jewelry and clothing robbed 
from coaches. One dame begs to have returned to her 
‘“‘an olive-colored Gown and Petticoat, strip’d, lined 
with muddy-colored Pattissway (paduasoy ?) pinck’d 
with a deep Orrice; an Ash-colored Gown, embroi 
dered, and a Mantua strip’d with Purple and Silver and 
lined with Green and Spots of Gold; a white Cloath 
Petticoat, with Gold Orrice and a Silk Night-Gown 
brokaded and lined with Shagareen.” 

Quack medicines and doctors were flourishing like 
green bay trees. ‘There were ‘ Drops for loss of Appe- 
tite, the Gracefullest Medicine in the World.” Also 
was therea balsam for ‘‘Sweetening the Blood and 
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Juices.” QOae savant cures stammering, and gives 
perfect English accent to foreigners. There also is 
advertised ‘‘ The Hypochondriac Digestive Powder, a 
fine pleasant Medicine which perfeckly cures the deep- 
est Melancholy and the most extreme Vapours in either 
Sex, even when the Mind is so enslaved and the Brain 
so affected as to render the Patient Craz’d and Dis- 
tracted—and to be had only at Jacob’s Cuffee House, 
against the Angel and Crown, in Threadneedle Street.” 
Besides, ‘‘In King’s Court, next Door to Sign of the 
Acorn, dwelleth the Daughter of the late Mr. John 
Perrymore, who cleaneth Teeth to admiration, for wer? 
they Never so Black she maketh them Clean in balf an 
Hour’s Time. Sne also draweth Corns out of the Toes 
like a Clove, without Anguish,” etc. 

In the few brief sentences of general news we read 
that, April 29, 1704, sixteen men and women were 
burned in the cheek for various misdemeanors, while 
six hundred others, imprisoned for debt, were ‘‘ re- 
leased” totake ‘‘ service in her Majesties Forces by 
Land and Sea.” ‘A Ship Laden with Excellent Salt 
Cod is now selling at Bulingsgate at Eighteen Pence a 
Couple.” A cheap rate for ships, it seems to our 
days! 

A more important item Jets much light in upon fem- 
inine manners of ** good” Queen Anne's time: ‘* Ann 
Barwick having occasioned a Disturbance at the Thea- 
tre Royal on Saturday Night, and being thereupon 
taken into Custody, Mrs. Toft, in Vindication of her 
own Innocence, sent 4 Letter to Mr. Rich, the Mana- 
ger, which is as followeth : 

*** Sin: I was very much surprizd when I wae inform’d that Ann 
Barwick, my servant, had committed a Kudeness last Night at the 
Theater by Throwing of Oranges aud much Hissing. I Hope no one 


can think it was with my Privity, 4s I assure you I abhor such prac- 
tices, and I hope she may be Punish 
** Tam, sir, Your Humble Servant, 


* * Feb. 6, 1704.’ 





d as ehe deserves. 
KaTHARINE Tort. 
Mrs. Tufts was a sioger at the theater, and it was at 
her rival that deluded Aun Barwick had cast the refuse 
of her oranges and the vigor of her hisses. 
Good old days—those days of fat Qieen Anne! 








LADIES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 


LONDON. 
PRESENTATION OF DEGREES. 

fr] \WO years ago the Chancellor for the first time 

bestowed the distinction of a degree wpon a lady. 
This year there were upward of twenty ladies’ names 
in the list of successful candidates. Sixteen young 
ladies received the official certificate as Bachelors of 
Arts, and twenty-four took honors in their respective 
departments. The theater in Burlington House was 
densely crowded, and Lord Granville, as Chancellor, 
occupied the chair, wearing his gorgeous robe of black 
silk and gold lace. Lady Granville and her little girl 
were close bebind him. Sir James Paget, the newly- 
elected Vice-Chancellor, in less magnificent robes, sat 
by his side, and Sir John Lubbock, the Parliamentary 
representative of the University, was noticeable amidst 
the group of officials, graduates, and friends of the 
University. 

The academical dress of the graduates added much 
to the liveliness and beauty of the scene, for the beau- 
tiful colors all had their signification. The scarlet 
gowns, purple hoods, and velvet caps of the Doctors of 
Medicine were the most conspicuous. The Doctors of 
Science wore red and yellow hoods. The LL D. noods 
had red and blue linings; and the Bachelors of Music 
showed bright blue and white. Tnese and many other 
arrangements of color were thrown into bold and 
picturesque relicf by the somber black gowns and 
chestnut-brown hoods of those who had taken, or 
who were about to take, the B. A. degree of the Uni- 
versity. 

The ladies, with few exceptions, came up for their 
degrees in academical dress, and very well indeed it 
became them. The ample, flowing gown, and the 
hood behind, looked quite in place on womanly shoul- 
ders; indeed, so far from there being any appearance 
of an assumption of masculine attire, it seemed as if 
the men who wore the silk gowa and dec»rated hood 
were rather themselves encroaching on the domain of 
the petticoat. The ladies held their trencher caps in 
their hands, and courtesied gracefully when presented 
to Lord Granville. It is worth noting that his lordship 
shook hands with each candidate ; and when it was a 
lady, he courteously rose from his chair to receive her 
homage. 

Oo two ladies, Mrs. Ann Scharlieb and Miss Elith 
Shove, medical and surgical degrees were conferred, 
for the first time in the history of an Eoglish univer- 
sity. Tnese ladies were presented to the Chancellor 
by Mrs. Garret Anderson, Dean of the Medical School 
for Women, who herself applied unsuccessfully, twenty- 
one years ago, for permission to be examined for this 
degree. Mrs. Scharlieh’s home and husband are in 
India, and she came to Eogiland to earn and rective the 
qualification to enable her to practice with authority 
and success asa doctor among the native women of 





India, whither she will at once return with her well- 
merited honors. In the list her name appears as having 
studied at the Madras Medical College and the Royal! 
Free Hospital ; and she took a scholarship and medal 
in obstetric medicine, in addition to the medical de- 
gree. 

When the degree-giving was over Lord Granville 
made a gracious, pleasant little speech, and alluded 
especially to the ladies, and the prosperity of the Uai- 
versity. He always manages to mix a little judicious 
fun with his gravest remarks; thus, when alluding to 
the Prince of Wales’s speech at the College of Music, 
he ‘* presumed all were fond of music, and that but few 
present would sympathize with the diplomatist wuo, 
when asked by the Queen if he was fond of music, 
answered, ‘I think the calm after it is delightful.’” 

Sir John Lubbock in his speech alluded to the vexed 
question, ‘‘ What shall I do with my son?” He advo- 
cated the teaching of foreign modern languages in or- 
der to qualify some of these sons for positions in the 
colonies, and in other countries where such knowledge 
was essential. He objected seriously to a one-sided 
or specialist education; he thought the attention of 
the young should be directed to a variety of subjects, 
and that some one of the different branches of science 
ought to enter into every liberal education. 








THE RATIONAL AND SPIRITUAL VERIFI 
CATION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
By Pror. Ggorce Harris, D. D. 
FT \RUTH is known by means of our powers of appre- 
hension. The significance of truth depends on 
the insight of the thinking subject as well as upon the 
objective reality of that which is made known. The 
universe of matter or of spirit exists for us only as we 
perceive it. Into all knowledge two factors necessarily 
enter: the truth itself which is the object of knowledge, 
and the mind to which truth is presented. This relation 
upon which knowledge depends is not altered by the 
character of the truth which is disclosed. Whether 
we are to be taught concerning things natural or 
supernatural, material or spiritual, human or divine, 
we must make use of those rational and spiritual fac- 
ulties with which we are endowed. In any sphere of 
truth the condition of the thinking sut)ject must deter- 
mine in a measure the sum and character of know). 
edge. 

At the present time attention is distinctly turned to 
the subjective factor of knowledge, and especially in 
the realm of religious truth. The attempt is made to 
recognize more clearly the conditions within ourselves 
by which the apprehension of spiritual truth is deter- 
mined, to aseert more strongly the necessity of con 
viction in order to the acceptance of dogmas, to demand 


for belief 1n doctrines some degree of reasonableness, 
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comparing their respective proportion of subjective 
and objective. We classify mysticism, pietism, ideal 

ism, a8 excessively subjective, while rationalism and 
skepticism are exclusively so. It may be fairly aftirmed 
that it was undue subjectivity which exalted the doc 

trine of justification by faith to the central place in 
The of 
the belieyer in redemption was lifted out of a second- 


the post-Reformation theology. experience 


ary into the supreme place. The election of grace, 
the arrangements of grace, the means of grace were 


more prominent than the doctrines of God, the Trinity, 


| and of Christology, which were brought over substan 


| diligence 





and to maintain that besides having the sanctions of | 


external authority we shall be made to know truth in 
the inward parts. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is assumed that truth is made 
known to those who are or who may become capable 
of comprehending it ; that there are organs of recep 
tiveness corresponting to the contents of Revelation 
Since religion, in the last analysis, isthe union of God 
with man, the light and love of God streaming into the 
soul, the power of man to know God, and to know 
such truth as God may communicate concerning him 
self, must be a constant element in religion In prac- 
tical religious life we are apparent y more conscious of 
the object of faith than of the organ of faith, although 
it must be obvious, on reflection, that the quality of 
piety, in its many fluctuations and varieties, depends 
on the vision of the believer. 

But in theology, in the construction of a system 
which seeks the grounds and the harmony of truth, it 
is surely to be expected that the func ion and limits of 
human comprehension will be determined, that the 
power to apprehend truth and the conditions under 
which it can be assimilated into life will be carefully 
taken into account, and that, in general, conclusive 
neas will be looked for only in agreement with the 
legitimate tests of certainty for the human reason and 
spirit, and that we shall know what those tests are. 

It is my purpose at this time to discuss as congenial 
with existing tendencies of thought, and as pertinent 
to the occasion which calls us together, some of the 
subjective conditions by means of which religious 
truth is ascertained. The most general statement of 
my theme is, Subjectivity in Theology, a term which 
indicates the province and limits of the discussion we 
are entering ; but in order to avoid the use of a philo- 
sophical term, and also for the sake of definiteneas, I 
prefer to call my subject ‘* The Rational and Spiritual 
Verification of Christian D>ctrine.” Some of the topics 
which are now exciting considerable interest, such as 
the authority of Christian consciousness and the rela 


tion of faith and Scripture, are branches of this broader 1 


theme. 
We can most easily characterize those larger move- 
ments in theology which have constituted epochs by 





tially unchanged from the early church, and hence 


stood in the second rank, The view was prevailingly 


subjective. It is also well known that the arid periode 
in religious thought have been those in which little 
the contents of 


revelation into harmony with the thinking, feeling, 


has been exercised to fuse 


and life of their respective ages; such, for instance, 
as the last century in Eogland, when external evi- 
relied to 
What is to be de 
sired manifestly is the just proportion of objec ive 


dences and mere analogies were on con- 


firm the authority of the Bible. 
and subjective in the measure of their legitimate 
If the subjective has been neglected, as 
in my judgment is the case, it should be reaflicmed and 


im portance. 


reinstated. The principle which was the mainspring 


of Luther’s religious 


power is one which, properly 
guarded, should be maintained at all times. It is, in 
deed, fundamental to all true progress. He said that 
each man must find the truth for himself; a saying 


which Hegel declared to be the guiding idea of all sub- 
sequent history. It truth is as- 
sented to. It must be assimilated, must be translated 


is not enough that 
in order to be 
rational, rational in 
It that the great creative 
periods not only in religion, but also in history and lit 


into life and progress. It must be real 
it must be 
is claimed, however, 


and order to be 


real. 


erature, have been objective ; that heroes and poets have 
moved directly toward their ends without self analysis 
or self-consciousness ; have been swayed by dominant 
truths without introspection into the processes of their 
belief or perception ; that giant minds and giant ages 
have reached their conclusions by immediate bebold- 
ing and without tarrying for processes of logic, as a 
famous composer when asked why he introduced a 
certain strain into his oratorio replied, ‘‘ Because it is 


right.” And itis said that analysis of processes, rea 


sons, and methods is characteristic of the unproduct- 
ive, insignificant periods—in a word, that the great 
constructive periods are objective, the little critical 


But is it not nearer the truth to 
say that in those great periods subjective conditions 
were perfectly satisfied ; that the beliefs accepted were 
felt to meet the thought and need of the individual and 
of the time; that the truth was so vividly seen that it 


could 


ages are subjective. 


not be doubted ; that the soul responded so pro- 
foundly to the truth that there was no sense of disagree 
ment: but that in other ayes, when mental processes 
the of the 
thinking subject are not satisfied ; there is a conscious- 
Health 
of itself, but only sickness, in which subjective 
lied with. 


whether we can so sharply 


are scrutinized, it is because necessities 


ness that something is wanting. is not aware 


condi- 


tions are not c It is also questionable 
of 


ctivity and production from periods of reflection and 


my 
distinguish periods 
criticism, or Can measure real progress by so summary 
a judgment. 

In our attempt to define more carefully the function 
of reason and spirit, the first position to be taken, a 


position which has been gained only after repeated 
successive oscillations from one extreme 
io another, the first position is that the materials of 
truth not derived from any subjective processes. 
Reason does not contain in itself, nor do any of the 


faculties of man, the sources of truth. 


conflicts and 
are 


Man obse rves, 
receives, appropriates, but does not originate. As we 
laws of nature from our own con 
sciousness, nor determine what the cosmical forces are 
from our notions of what they ought to be, so we can 
not evolve from our own conceptions the truth con 
cerning God and his relation to the world. 


cannot evolve the 


There is an actual, objective revelation to which we 
must look for our religion awd theology, as there is an 
ld of matter to which we must look for our 


The of 


it is Christianity concerning which 


actual w 


natural sciences. source our knowledge is 


Christianity, 
we are to gain knowledge. 


and 


Christianity is o jective 


in a twofold sense. It is a real history, wrought out 
in evenis which have unquestionably occurred and 
which are component part of earthly history. There 


was an ethnical preparation filling in the outlines of a 


prophetic ideal with a body of concrete facts, and 
which was fulfilled in the historical Curist, who is as 
There is 


an accomplished Redemption of which renewed lives 


real as any personage of the past or present. 


are the result, a church spreading abroad and resting 
~n these indubitable facts. Christianity is also objec 
tive, inasmuch as back of the Christian history, and 
expressing themselves through it, are eternal, immu 
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table principles of truth. The history rests upon the 
absolute character of God, upon those attributes which 
are neither accidentsl nor arbitrary, and which exist 
whether we recognize them or not. As mathematical 
propositions which are first apprehended by concrete 
examples have independent reality, and are necessarily 
true, as moral laws which we tind embodied in the in 

stitutions of society have necessary validity whether 
we obey them or not, so the truths which are incar 

nated in the person of Christ and in the Christian his— 
tory have essential, eterval reality in the love 
and righteousness of God. Historical Christian- 
ity images forth what God really is in the neces- 
sities of his truth and love. The source of truth 
is an indubitable history resting on the eternal verities 
of the Divine heart. Eternal love incarnate in the per- 
sonal Christ is the independent, unchangeable source 
of religious knowledge. This history which unfolds 
the truth concerning God is recorded in the Christian 
Scriptures. The authentic record of redemption 
through Christ, in its preparation, its fulfillment, and 
its productive results, is in the word of God. The 
authoritative exposition of the doctrines involved in 
redemption is given, at least in outline, in the Script- 
ures of the New Testament. We proceed, then, on 
the distinct assumplion that the contents of faith are 
given normatively in the word of God. All doctrines 
must be directly deduced from or in agreement with 
this objective revelation and incarnation of truth. 
What disagrees with the essential teachings of Script- 
ure must be discarded. Here we have firm standing- 
ground. There is a normative source of knowledge 
outside ourselves from which all doctrine is derived 
either directly or indirectly. Here, indeed, is one of 
the clear gains of moderna religious thought, that we 
rest back upon a solid basis of facts, which rests in 
turn On solid, essential principles which are immutably 
true; that our systems of doctrines are not pale ab- 
stractions, but inductions from the facts of history. 
The historical grounds of faith have emerged distinct- 
ly, till all theories labor under suspicion that have no 
structural foundation in those realities of Christian 
history which are not cunningly devised fables, nor 
projections of our own vain fancies. 

But we have no sooner recognized this than we be- 
come aware that this objective revelation exists in re 
lation to a subject who receives it; that, whatever it 
may be in itself, it has significance for him only as he 
can discover its meaning aud respond to its disclos- 
ures ; that, as its purpose is to redeem and sanctify 
fallen man, itcan accomplish its end only as man is 
capable of grasping,at least in its ~ .bstantial meaning, 
the truth it contains. This is supposed in the very 
methods of revelation. In its original delivery it went 
along by degrees only as men through its educating 
influence were able to receive it. History, as we have 
seen, was the veliicle, or, I should rather say, the body 
by means of which truth revealed. The increas- 
ing assurances of Grod’s jove were sect down into na- 
tional misfortuve xod personal unrest where they could 


Was 


be welcomed. Christ pisced himself in conditions 
where be could touch men ou all sides of their 
need. And 80 the appropriation of the gospel 


by every age must be in accordance with existing 
knowledge and conscious need. It must be repro- 
duced in the many forms through which it was orig- 
inally given. History requires the historical imagina- 
nation, poetry the sense of beauty and of sublimity, 
reasoning some logical acumen, the experiences of men 
in ancient times some parallel experiences to-day. The 
Bible is the book of life ina double sense. It quickens 
into life those who were torpid. It also interprets life, 
weaves its woof into tue warp of human sins and sor 

rows and unutterable longings. Thus it cannot mean 
to one man precisely what it means to another. In 
certain revelations @ truth is disclosed to almost any 
reader; but there is no limit to the fullness of meauing 
which spiritual discernment continues to discover. A 
truth which had been vague starts into life when it is 
read through the medium of some new experience. 
Stress of untried circumstance puts one into the place 
of a character of the Bible, and tne familiar word of 
Christ is now addressed to him as directly as it was to 
the inan who first heard it. ‘The source of truth is the 
word of God; but some conditions on our part are 
necessary, that we may be capable interpreters of a 
revelation which is g.ven in so multiform, so won- 
drous, and so spiritual forms. The normative source 
of religious knowledge is not a book of statutes so 
exact that the meaning of every sentence is instantly 
apprehended by all readers with equal clearness, like 
regulations posted on the door of your room in a hotel. 
There are spiritual things, and only spiritually can 
they be discerned. 

We need linger only a moment to remind ourselves 
how important the receptivity of the subject is in re- 
ligious life. 
comprehension, though that is one of the conditions 
of ascertaining truth. Even your Shakespeare cannot 
be understood by knowing the meaning of each word 


There must be more than intellectual 4 





in his sentences, nor by acquainting yourself with the 
historical events on which his plays are based. There 
must be some depth of feeling, some experience of the 
passions, affections, tempests, which sway the soul. 
What man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit 
of man which is in him? 

Truth for the individual must be found in other 


than merely historical or theoretical forms. It must 
be found in relation to his own needs. It must 
be worked out in life through faith and love. It must 


become real to him. Hence for the believer experi- 
ence is the ground of certainty. Evidences give a high 
degree of probability, but personal experience gives 
absolute certainty. He becomes more and more cer- 
tain of truth as he finds it more and more deeply an- 
swering the questions of his mind, and satisfying the 
needs of his struggling spirit, and building him up in 
holy character. With the Apostle he says, ‘I know 
whom | have believed.” Such an ‘‘I know” can spring 
only from experience of God’s redeeming love, whose 
truth does not, but whose power and certainty do de 
pend in part on the individual’s appropriation of it. 
When Goethe says, ‘‘Give me only your positive be- 
liefs ; of the problematical I have enough in myself 
already,” he means, Give me only what has become 
real to you. Oue’s real beliefs rest upon subjective 
grounds of conviction, experience, insight, call it what 
you will, and also on the basis of objective reality 
which is thus verified. In philosophy and in religion 
certainty is the agreement of the perceiving subject 
with the perceived object. Equally in theology we 
must have this agreement. If a subjective condition 
is required even to enter the kingdom of heaven, it is 
unquestionably necessary in order to understand the 
divine forces which co-operate in the redemption of 
sinners and in the establishment of a spiritual king- 
dom, and to perceive their connection and unity. The 
renewal and sanctification of those in whom sin had 
had the mastery must be experienced in order to be 
understood. The adjustment with God’s love of the 
dark features of human life, and history, and destiny, 
can be attempted only if there is some development of 
rational comprehension and spiritual vision. The 
truth must be known for the kind of truth itis. ‘The 
tests by which we know the Epistle to the Romans 
true are not the tests by which we know Euclid true. 
The conditions under which we study regeneration are 
not those under which we study the laws of chemical 
aftinity. The history of Christ cannot be read as we 
read the history of Charlemagne. Even mathematics, 
natural science, secular history, require appropriate 
conditions on the part of a student. Much more do 
God’s revelations of redeeming love and its actual 
workings in man and in society require peculiar con- 
ditions on our part in order that we may have belief 
in them. 

Speaking now still more broadly, it is expressly 
promised that the Holy Spirit will act upon our facul- 
ties that we may comprehend spiritual truth. It is 
not enough that truth is given, not enough that Jesus 
lived and suffered and died,not enough that a spiritual 
kingdom is established. Our powers of perception 
and insight need to be educated that we may be 
guided into the whole truth. That prayer of Paul’s, 
the leading petitions of which he carefully wrote out 
that believers night know what is most to be desired, 
rises to its highest pitch in asking that there may bea 
better understanding of redemption through Christ. 
He prays that they may comprehend, in its breadth and 
length and depth and height, the love of God. But 
he thinks of the subjective conditions and prays that 
they may comprehend with all saints, Christian truth 
is comprehended by the saints, and in the last analogy 
only by the saints. The enlightening influence of the 
Spirit is not magical, but by means of the truth itself 
which is to be received. The knowledge we have 
makes us capable of gaining more. If we could sup- 
pose that the eye was formed, as some contend, by a 
gradual perfecting trom a gelatinous, semi-transparent 
substance, until now it is fairly well adapted to seeing, 
we should have an analogy to the development of 
the organ of spiritual vision. The light itself, accord 
ing to such atheory, and the dim gropings of the creat- 
ure have improved the eye, as darkness would destroy 
it, till after many ages it has become the wonderful 
organ of sight. An unchanging world would open 
new wonders to the improving vision. This actually 
occurs to a degree. How much more a sailor at the 
prow can see than a landsman can see. 
Trained eyes subdivide colors to the twentieth 
shade which, to untrained! eyes, are scarcely 
undistinguishable. Artists detect almost micro- 
scopic imperfections, and recognize possibilities 
of combination to which unskilled eyes are blind. 
Could the ear be quickened likewise, the silence of the 
forest would become the roar of a city, and we might 
hear the grass grow. Surely use in spiritual things 
enlarges the powers of perception. Experience realiz- 
ing this truth gives truer insight into that. Reason 
and faith are educated by exercise in their appropri- 





ate province. On the other hand, a one-sided, nar 
row, metaphysical theology dulls_ spiritual sight. 
Against dangers to spiritual life from the speculations 
of systematic theology it has been thought necessary 
that students should be guarded. 

It is time to be more specific and to define as accu 
rately as may be possible the elements of subjectivity. 
In what, we ask, does the action of the receiving sub 
ject consist? One of its elements is the legitimate use 
of reason. Reason must be satisfied in order that any 
doctrine may be accepted. Revelation is the making 
known of that which before was not kuown, and it 
therefore addresses itself to reason,the knowing faculty. 
The assumption is that truth God is 
cognoscible; that God himself is knowable; that the 
Christian redemption and Christian doctrines are char- 
acterized by rationality; that revelation is the highest 
reason ; that while reason could not unaided discover 
the truths of revelation it can recognize them as rational 
when they are made known. By this it is not meant 
at all that revelation only anticipated reason, and that 
reason would sooner or later have reached the 


concerning 


same 
results—for how could redemption through the histori- 
cal Christ ever have been the result of reasoning ?—but 
that revelation is agreeable to reason is cognoscible 
and rational. One test of truth without which we are 
not required to believe is its reasonableness. 

It has long been admitted that religious dogmas must 
not be irrational ; that no doctrine is to be accepted 
which is plainly contrary to reason ; that no authority 
of church, of creeds, or of Scripture can impose upon 
us beliefs which are in conilict with 
or unquestionable facts. We cannot agree witb Sir 
Thomas Browne when he declares that there be not 
impossibilities enough in religion for an active faith, 
and that it is no vulgar part of faith to believe a thing 
not only above but contrary to reason and against 
the argument of our proper senses. The maxim he 
quotes from Tertullian, Certwm est quia impossihile est 
is neither pious nor sensible. absurdities dave 
worked much prejudice to the doctrines of Christianity. 

But not craly must we reject that which is plainly 
irrational. Weare to accept that only which in some 
respects is characterized by rationality. We must be 
able to discover some ground of reasonableness. The 
distinction often made between that which is contrary 
to reason and that which is above or transcends reason 
is important if by it we only mean that we do not see 
all sides of truth nor comprehend its entire contents, 
but the distinction is invalid if by it we mean that cer- 
tain doctrines are wholly mysterious, entirely out of 
the range of reason, and to be accepted by a faith 
faculty which is altogether separate from 
Truths which we cannot comprehend we may appre 
hend, to use Coleridge’s terms, but the apprebension is 


universal resson 


’ 


Suci 


reason, 


an act of reason, because so far forth rationality is 
recognized. 
from us and beyond the scope 
know that it 


The farther side of a doctrine may be hid 
We 
does not stop, but goes on; yet what is 
beyond we cannot see. It is reasonable to the absolute 
mind or it would not be but 
reaches a boundary. On the hither side, however, it 
must be seen to be reasonable, or we could not appre- 
hend it as truth. 
significance and grounds of truth, otherwise 
know what we are talking about when we 
it. If there truths which altogether transcend 
reason we do not know of their existence. If we can 
see some rationality in a doctrine it cannot be said 
wholly to transcend or to be above reason. If we see 
no rationality in it we know nothing about it, we do 
not believe it, we are playing with words. If the 
thought of the Infinite cannot be grasped by the finite 
mind the word infinite may as well be dropped out of 
the language—we have no use for it. 

To assent to the truth of a doctrine it is not neces 
sary to know all that it is and all that it involves, but 
it is necessary to perceive its intrinsic reasonableness 
in some respects. Life is a mystery. How a plant 
grows, who knows? But the truth is that we 
ignorant of life in some of its characteristics. Its re- 
sults we know, some of its methods we know, its ma 
terials or sources we know. We know it in part, but 
we know it. 

If the doctrine of the Trinity is merely this, that 
three Gods together make one God, we reject it as 
contrary to reason. But we need not, therefore, pro- 
claim that the Trinity is a doctrine which is purely 
mysterious and wholly transcends reason—that faith 
must accept it although it is incomprehensible. It is 
vitally related to facts and truths which have to our 
minds profoundest rationality. Truth out of all rela- 
tion to reason, and altogether mysterious, is abraca- 
dabra. Even Canon Mozley, defending the familiar 
distinction between that which contradicts and that 
which transcends reason, admits that he does not 
mean that we have no iuea at all bearing on so-called 
mysterious truths, but only that we have not the full 
idea or conception of them; which no one would for a 
moment think of denying, either of spiritual or ma- 


of human reason. 


true, human reason 


Reason must know something of the 
we do not 
designate 
ure 


are 
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terial truth. Even apprehension is some degree of 
comprehension. We must know in part what revela- 
tion is to know that itis a revelation, as Pieiderer 
clearly points out, as we must know in some measure 
what God is to know that he is. 
the 
faculties is requisite, as we shall presently see. 


To clearness and 
co-operation of other 
But 
to reason enlightened by the truth and freed from 
Paul 
joicing that what was a mystery is now made known, 
that there has been an unveiling. Not that the entire 
meaning of revelation is perceived at once by the in- 
Not that it must 
be fully comprehended befcre one can be saved from 
sin. But it Even the 
scured mind recognizes the truthfulness of Christianity 


largeness of knowledge 


prejudice revelation is ad‘ressed. is ever re- 


dividual, or church, or ever wili be. 


is addressed to reason ob- 
in some aspects of it, and as the obscurations of sin- 
fulness are dispelled, the reasonableness of Christian 
doctrines becomes more apparent. 

It isof the last importance that we do not relinquish 
nor think slightingly of the office of reason in the 
recognition of religious truth. To maintain that doc- 
trine is received by feeling, or by a faith faculty, and 
not primarily by reason, is to surrender to the enemy 
without discretion. This precisely is what material 
ists say. Spencer and Huxley say ‘‘ That is what we 
think Its 
province is the emotions, the sensibilities, the affec- 
tions. But nothing can be certainly known concern 
ing the supernatural. It 
upon rational grounds. 


that religion is a matter of the feelings. 


cannot be proved to rest 
Prayer and faith need not be 
objected to, but they rest on feelings and may be 
turned now to one object and now to another, now to 
And 
when intelligent men are told that religion is an affair 


a fetich, now to the moon, now to Jesus Christ.” 


of the fee ings, that the very existence of God is 
accepted by faith, but that the Infinite is unknowable, 
they are not satisfied because they onght not to be. 
It is not wise to vacate the throne of reason, and to 
relegate religion to other faculties, for it is not true 
that reason is incompetent. In order to assert the right 
use of feeling and faith we are not required to dis- 
Indeed faith is the highest exercise of 
reason, and feeling glows by gazing on the object 
which reason apprehends. 

The distinctive oflice of is to show the 
Christian doctrine which it finds in Scripture as truth, 


credit reason. 


dogmatics 


to vindicate its agreement with Christian reason. 

I trust we are not so young in our theology as to 
suppose that there is any remaining conflict between 
faith and philosophy, or that there are regions open to 
faith into which it is sacrilege for philosophy to enter. 
The humblest believer is expected to be able to give a 
reason for his hope. His reason may be the great 
things God has done for his soul, but that is a reason, 
and a supremely convincing one. 

I have dwelt upon the function of reason because 
there is a disposition in some quarters to exalt some 
other subjective tests above the rational, and to depre- 
ciate the intellective element. We not forced to 
the choice of the emotive or ethical against the rational. 
Here are not two masters, of whom if we hold to the 
one we must despise the other. Faith and knowledge 
are rather a white light, the resultant of harmonious 


are 


combining of several colors, which are to be separated 
only in the prism of analysis. It is true, however, that 
there must be more than intellection. I have 
spoken designedly of the Christian reason. Our cogni- 
tive faculties are not independent of our feelings and 
purposes any more than feelings and ideals are safe 
tests apart from reason. There is a spiritual as well 
as a rational verification of truth. Muller says, ‘‘ The 
answers which truth gives to a man depend very much 
on the questions which he puts to truth. The manner 
in which he puts his questions depends very much on 
principles which rule bis life.” That truth which enters 
deeply into the moral and spiritual life requires a cor 

responding exercise of the emotions and conformity of 
the will. Tothe understanding of truth we must our- 
selves have experience of the conditions to which it 
appeals. To realize the efficiency of any force we 
must know what it Pascal observes that we 
must love divine things in order to know them, that 
divine things reach the spirit through the heart. To 
apprehend the truths of mathematics the moral condi- 
tion is of no consequence. They mean to the pagan 
what they mean to the Christian. But, then, mathe- 
matics occupies but a limited place ; it stands on a lower 
plane than truth which has to do with life, sin, moral 
renewal, the justice and love of God. 

Religious truth must be studied for the kind of 
truth it is. Itis holy truth and requires a holy dispo. 
sition. It follows that when a holy disposition tem- 
pers intellectual seeking we shall not fail to know the 
truth ; that the kingdom of truth, no jess than the king- 
dom of science, is open, as Lord Bacon suid, to those 
who become as little children. If itis saidthe word of 
Christ is our ground of certainty ; not our fluctuating 
feelings and sin darkened finite reason, but his author- 
itative atatements are decisive ; it must be replied that 


; 


mere 


does. 





we know our Christ not until we have been carried on 
by those outward corroborate his 
claims to the actual experience of trusting him out of 
the depths of our souls’ needs! The 


Christ’s authority only when he can say, ‘ 


evidences which 


believer accepts 

Wy Lord 
and my God ;” and when we sit as disciples at the feet 
of him who is so worthy to be trusted, he speaks to us 
not in enigmatical nor irrational sayings, but in words 
which carry conviction through their felt adaptedness 
to our wants. The words that he speaks unto us, they 
are spirit and they are life. When his followers are 
no longer servants, but friends, they exclaim ‘ Lo, 
now speakest thou plainly, aud speakest no proverb.” 
When men are willing to do the Father’s will they 
perceive that the doctrineis divine. It is of God; the 


hearer receives it as such, and not on the mere author- [ 


ity of the speaker. It is, indeed, too well known to 
need extended illustration that spiritual conditions af- 
fect mental perceptions. Mozley, speaking now to 
better purpose, says, ‘‘Affection is part of insight. 
Feeling is necessary for comprehension. Affection is 
itself intelligence.” Sanctified imagination makes truth 
glow with increased vividness. Notthe smallest c 
tribution to theology by American divines is the sug- 


on- 


gestive paper by that gifted preacher who could choose | 


titles which were arguments and which he called, 
‘*The Gospel a gift to the Imagination.” Dorner 
remarks, incidentally, that phantasy may contribute 
something to the understanding of religious truth. 
Gradgrind would be as much out of place in the chair 
of dogmatics as in a lectureship on esthetics, 

The consensus of reason, feeling, and will, constitutes 
what was emphasized by Prof. Henry B. Smith (how 
all parties love to quote him) as the first requisite in 
theological study and which he called spiritual mind- 
edness. 
reality of God’s kingdom centering in the person and 
work of Jesus Christ. It is only in analysis, as I have 


remarked, that the elements of spiritual perception are 


He characterized it as a living sense of the 


separated. 
Christian reason. We do not ask, reason or 
which ? faith or rationalism, which ? 

believing knowledge and rational faith. 


love, 
We may expect 
Our theology 


should resemble the oratory of Fox, of whom it was | 


said that his thought seemed to be all 
his feeling all thought. 

Fulfilling such conditions, we shall not need to be 
taught anew what be the first principles of the doctrine 
of Carist on which faith and salvation but shall 
go on unto perfection, expecting to see many truths 
in clearer light and to extend the boundary of the real 
and rational as our spiritual vision enlarges. 

The rational and the spiritual verification of Chris 
tian doctrine, then, essential in theology, and 
together constitute the requisite subjective conditions. 

If this view is accepted, what safeguard is ther 
against a narrow and shallow individualism ? 


rest, 


are 


llow 
shall we distinguish living faith, based on the truth, 
from the fancies, specalations, and perhaps supersti- 
tions, of the individual? Does it not now 
true that every Christian makes his own Bible, accep! 

ing only what commends itself to his moods and idio- 
syncrasies ? While itis true that the convictions of 
the individual must be satisfied, and that there must be 
personal assurance of the reasonableness and spiritual- 
ity of doctrine, it is also true that his owr convictions 
are tempered and not insensibly shaped by the belief of 
others. 
sions from Scripture confirms me in my own. One may 
well be suspicious of the validity of his beliefs if he 
has no company in bolding them, or if he has bad com- 
pany. 
the outward world is that objects which I seem to 
perceive produce the same impression on other minds 


Finding that others receive the same impres- 


as On my Own, 80 the certainty of my conviction of the 
meaniig of the gospel is confirmed when I find that 
others understand it as I do. There is the chureh 
catholic at this present and through the ages past with 
which one needs to find himself in substantial agree 

ment. The true subjectivity is not the insight of this 
or that individual, but the Christian 
the church throughout all the world. This consensus of 
the ages cannot be determined by exact tests any more 
than the existence of God can be proved by a4 logical 
process or the value of the atonement demonstrated 
like @ sum in arithmetic; but it may be known, and if 
there is freedom from prejudice will not be mistaken. 
The value of the creeds and confessions of the past is 
that they reflect the Christian consciousness of their 
times. When studied in the light of the tendencies and 
conflicts which called them forth they may correct 
present errors and modify extreme views. 
what the facts and doctrines of Christianity meant to 
believers in this and that age. Every surviving creed 
is the resutt of a subjective process, and as such has a 
certain authority. Holy men of a generation now fall- 
en asleep tell us through their creeds what the gospel 
of Christ had come to mean them; as Dorner says 

‘‘they are the precipitate of the religious consciousness 
of mighty men and times.” With the great historic 
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creeds one should find himself in practical agreement. 
He will not exalt his opir ga their fundamental 
judgments 
There must also be conforn 5 the Christian 
spirit of the present ag Whe 1} iving sym 
pathy between the be v " the ¢ en raneous 
church. His perpies i b i some large 
sense the perplexities of his time The constructions 
of scripture which sa sfy 3 ud | Lhose 
whic! satisfy the mind f Drethr It is 
not evough that he can prove his accord with 
Augustine, Calvin, Edw Is can subscribe this 
r that ancient c If © systems as he 
construes them do not utisfy the demands of 
present inquiry, d not give answer to the 
questions which stir the soul and stir the world of to- 
day, he must not accept them unreservedly. There is 
& religious spirit of the e f which we may not 
separate ourselves, a devout Zzitgeist in faith as well 
as in culture, art and science, which we fee] if we can- 
not describe. While it is n 4 Stundard, it is an influ 
ence which must not be ignored. Certain difficulties 
are felt simultaneously by many minds. There isa 
feeling of restriction in tr tional forms of doctrinal 
statement. The indefiniteness or too sharp precision 
, of phraseology, the relative proportion of the several 


In action they are a unit: the single eye of | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


feeling, and | 


become | 


| 





As the most convincing proof of the reality of | 


: | 
consciousness of | 


They show | 


doctrines, the polemical or dialectical mode of expres 


s10n if 


are unsatisfactory. On uds himself feeling as 
many others are feeling. Controversies which arise, 
although their importance may be overrated, indicate 
the points where existing statements are not a faithful 


exponent of Scriptural truth. When within the church 


there is impatience of outgrown forms of belief, and a 
reaching out after some interpretations which shall be 
more vital and more consonant with progress already 


made in knowledge of the Bibie and of Christ’s king- 


dom, One may suspect the deliverances of his own 
thinking if he is out of sympathy with these living 
movements. Ilis veneration for the past must not 
make him indifferent to the present. He perceives 





advance which one of the ancient symbols has made 
Over its predecessors, 44 Improvement in the form and 
spirit and emphasis rather than in the contents, and he 
expects further improvement. A precise formula cav- 
not be given for distinguishing individual from generic 
conscicusness and of indicating their agreement, nor 
is it to be expected. There is no definition by which 
it can be decided whether or not in society one is 
vitally identified with the terests of his fellows, or is 
& separatist whose opinions would dissolve the bonds 
of the social organism, yet there is no practical diffi- 
culty in becoming aware of his temper anc. spirit. 
Equally we can judge whether the individual is in 
sympathy with the Christiar nsciousness of the 
church, or is controlled by fanci and speculations of 
his own. No one works out his faith apart. We move 
on together, an integral part of the church which was 
organized on the eve of r | ’s crucifixion. That 
church from the outset has been like one person ad- 
vancing from childhood to maturity. The prophet de- 
scribes the early history of t nation ss the time when 
Israel was a child Joining ruins to the gains of 
former times, we go on, feeling the momentum of the 
past ther men lab 1 and we have entered into 
their labors—and sensitive to the honest Christian spirit 
of our own age till we come, in the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ. 

That external authority and Scriptural teachings 
must be translated into meaning for the Christian 
consciousness thus largely cones { becomes appar- 
ent when we think of any of the fundamental doctrines 
of religion. 

The first of all beliefs which the Bible takes for 
granted, the f God ‘ I subjective 
processes. We rise above plys ( ati no longer 
expecting to apply laws f the 1 tions of matter to 
the existence of spirit. From what we find in our 
selves, necessities of th ght whi imply the Infinite, 
analogies of our spiritual structure which imply a per- 
sonal intelligence, rationality in our mental processes, 

the tidal currents of experience, and the ultimate fact 
of dependence, we are certain of ir God, finding not 
the origin but only the « mati f our belief in 
the adaptations, beauty, and order of the material 
universe. 

Or, take the Christian doctrine of si It deals with 
the facts of life Our theories of the origin of sin 
must listen t 1e testimony of consciousness and of 
observation and lay it alongside the testimony of the 
Scriptures. Although there scems to be contradiction 
in the facts of human life they must be acce pted as 
we find them. Oathe one side sin seems to spring 


coutrol. It 
Not only has no man been found, but no man can be 


from antecedents we cannot is universal. 


found without sin. The sinlessness of Jesus is the 
most convincing evidence of his Divinity. We know 
therefore that there is a law of sinfulness which ig 
nniversa! We find « lav in our members warrin 
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against the law of our mind. We recognize the or- 
ganic nity of the race. We see that one generation 
transmits to another an inheritance of depravity. But 
our consciousness also asserts that we are responsible. 
We know ourselves guilty ; we cannot rid ourselves of 
the feeling of self-contempt in view of the bad acts to 
which we have beev impelled by our corrupt nature. 
Now the doctrine of sin must recognize both these 
facts: the universality of sin and the guilt of sin. It 
must not reject either. If theology can frame no 
theory which reconciles them it must confess the 
problem at present insoluble, but must not ignore 
either of the facts given by observation and experi- 
ence. The Bible speaks only or chiefly of the facts ; 
it goes up the stream of history, and finds the begin- 
nings of sin at the fountsin- head. How much these 
facts signify life itself shows. Tne statements of the 
Bible are understood by knowledge of human nature. 
Those who see in moral evil only a necessary stage of 
growth, theorizing always from a physical point of 
view, sre but shallow interpreters of the sad facts of 
life and of the reproaches of a guilty conscience. 
They are not as profound observers as the great re- 
ligious thinkers in whom the sense of sin has been unut- 
terable, Paul, Augustine, Bunyan; nor as the immortal 
poets and dramatists, #schylus, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
who, portraying only what they beheld in human life, 
developed its woeful tragedies out of conflicts with 
sin, and out of the accusations of conscience. ‘‘ Pro- 
metheus,” ‘‘ Lady Macbeth,” and ‘‘ Faust,” are true to 
those facts which the Bible affirms without palliation, 
and illustrates in the biograpnies of its leading char- 
acters. 

And, besides, enlarged knowledge of the race, studies 
in ethnology, in history, in social science, have given 
convincing proof of the declarations of the Bible. It is 
not so long ago since it was denounced as a glaring 
injustice that the sins of the fathers should be visited 
on the succeeding generations of children—innocent 
children, children yet unborn—and the notion was 
scouted that our sin has any thing to do with Adam’s 
sin. Butas the subtle laws of heredity have come 
to light, the doctrine of transmitted evil has been so 
broadly confirmed that the quarrel is no longer with 
the Bibie, but with the facts of human life. Root and 
branch the race is one. Our views concerning sin de- 
pend not wholly on our assent to what we findin the 
Bible because it is in the Bible, but in the power we 
have to see that the Bible reflects life and history and 
fathoms the heart. Knaowledge of ourselves, insight 
into the hearts of others, intelligent study of history 
are needed that assent may deepen into conviction. 
Our views concerning sin also color our opinions on 
all doctrines of the gospel. 

We go to the Bible for our belief concerning the 
Lord Jesus Corist, Certain impressions concerning 
him will indeed be made on all sincere minds, but will 
any one beso absurd as to maintain that the doc- 
trines of the person of Christ, the Atonement, and the 
Trinity, can be fathomed or intelligently recognized by 
a hasty reading of detached passages bearing on those 
doctrines? Can any one gain atrue thought of Jesus 
Christ by a critical exegesis of proof texts, or a chain 
of argument? Must we not know him by experience 
of his grace even to know about him? For truthful 
views of his person in its divine and human aspects 
can we ignore the progress cf Christian doctrine 
through the centuries, the reflection of enlarging be- 
lief in those confessions which made clearer and 
clearer statements of the truth in distinctiba from 
specious errors? Can we ignore that reverent, spirit- 
ual, tender love for the Lord Jesus, and that disposi- 
tion to regard him as the center of truth and the cen- 
ter of attraction for all believers, which characterize 
our times? What value is there in a doctrinal form- 
ula concerning Christ which is a metaphysical de- 
termination, bounding him extensively east, west, north, 
and south, but which has not been breathed into life 
by intensive, spiritual adoring faith in him as Redeemer 
and Lord? 

How shall we set about it to frame a philosophy of 
the atonement made by the God-man? The fact of 
reconciliation is asserted in the Pauline, Petrine, and 
Johannean epistles. Christ stands forth as the Recon- 
ciler, the Mediator, through bis vicarious life, his vita- 
rious humiliation and sufferings, his vicarious death. 
He gave bis life a ransom for many. He bore our sins 
and carried our sorrows. The Bible contents itself 
for the most part with emphasizing the facts. Even 
to comprehend the facts it has ever been uecessary 
that there should be appropriate conditions of heart. 
Without sense of condemnation in the sight of God, 
and without the springing up of desire to be at peace 
with him, the cross is foolishness to the wise and a 
stumbling block to the self-righteous, Oaly to those 
who believe do the power and wisdom 0? God appear 
in Christ. And then to look beneath the facts to the 
philosophy of the atonement, to surmise the feelings 
in God’s heart, of pain at his children’s pollution and 
of displeasure at their disobedience, to discover the 





inexorableness of love as well as of justice, to find in 
the requirements of his moral government something 
more than an analogue of our monarchies, and democ- 
racies, and courts of justice, to analyze the sense of 
estrangement from God, to lay bare the ill-desert of 
sin, to know why the past still presses on the penitent 
soul, and why man no more than God can be satisfied 
without some sacrifice, is not more required than that 
one read his New Testament in an attentive mood ? 
Must not one read down sympathetically into that ex- 
perience out of which the seventh and eighth chapters 
of Romans forced their way to expression, ard have 
some affinity with the deepening trust of the beloved 
disciple, to be able to appreciate that first epistle, 


which is rather a lyric, a series of meditations on the 


love of Godin his dear Son? Must he not learn out 
of what spiritual conflicts the successive theories of 
the mysterious truth of atonement have arisen, from 
the crude forms of the first thousand years of the 
church’s history to the more spiritual conceptions 
which have replaced them? Must he not know his 
own times, the unrest of modern life, the insidious 
forms of existing evil, the excessive extension of nat- 
ural develcpment into moral and religious relations, 
and know also by penitence and trust the heart of God 
if he would attempt a construction of the rationale of 
the atonement? To ask these questions is to answer 
them. 

The soldiers and the exultant Jews did not look up 
to the cross with the glance of the mother and of the 
disciple standing by, whom Jesus loved. 

The Trinity is a doctrine accepted not merely on 
authority and by inference, but also on grounds of 
experience. It is the correlate of redemption through 
Christ and sanctification by the Spirit. When it is a 
statement of truth which is directed not toward nu- 
merical relations, but toward the depth of the riches of 
Divine love flowing forth from eternal manifoldness of 
wealth in the Divine Being itself as apprehended by 
the children of God, it even throws back light on phil- 
osophical conceptions of God, suggesting that the In- 
finite is not dependent on the finite to have personality, 
in which case he would be no longer infinite, but is 
personal by virtue of eternal distinctions within him- 
self; a truth dimly seen by the early fathers in their 
surmise of society and love among the Persons of the 
Godhead, and groped after in modern speculations on 
God as both subject and object. I need not dwell 
longer on this great doctrine. 

Woy is it so frequently said that theories of ingpira- 
tion must be recast? Is it for any reason but that 
some of the old theories are not true to the facts of the 
Bible, as the thoughtful, fair, devout student finds 
them, that the theories lack rational and spiritual veri 
fication? Too much has been claimed for the Bible 
and too little. Too much by insisting that it is free 
from imperfections, as if language, human forms of 
expression, used often by uneducated men with the 
provincial flavor still in their speech, could be free 
from imperfections, as if an oriental language could be 
as significant to occidental nations as to the Hebrews. 
That it should be through a medium perfectly adapted 
to the end in view is one position to take, that it is ab- 
solutely free from imperfections is quite another posi- 
tion to take. And too little has been claimed for the 
Bible, when historians, prophets, poets, apostles, have 
been looked on as mere machines. 

The unprejudiced student perceives that revelation 
is exalted because human personalities receiving truths 
through their own experience and observation, and 
when breathing the atmosphere of their own times, 
have been employed. 

I have no intention of discussing the subject of the 
Inspiration of the Bible now. With such scattered 
observations as I might offer in passing I should not 
succeed in making myself understood. I only con- 
tend that, while ¢xternal evidences are indispensable 
they are not complete; that what the B ble says for 
and of itself, what it is actually found to be, must have 
due weight in our theories of its origin and construc- 
tion. No bridge thrown across a stream was ever 
made to rest on one pier. It is proper to say, however, 
that in my judgment no convulsive revolution is to 
heave the church into commotion on this vexed ques- 
tion. The instinct of Christian reason and sanctified 
feeling have always found the Bible something other 
than an infallible authority for deciding perplexing 
questions; or a tribunal at whose bar all disputes find 
an unmistakable settlement. The Bible in use has 
always been the Book of Life. Its use in the church 
has risen above the inadequate theories of theologians. 
The pulpit has used the Bible freely and in some just 
proportion, depending for the conditions of belief in its 
doctrines, not on its sheer, stark authority, but on the 
power of truth recognized by conscience and spiritual 
aspirations. The Word of God finds its way to the 
subtle interaction of psychical and spiritual perceptions, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and is adiscerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart. Much injustice is done the body of be- 





lievers when they are accused of holding untenable the- 
ories concerning the authority of the Bible. Caristians 
trust the Bible to defend itself, and in praetice reject 
mechanical for spiritual uses of it. Theologians are 
coming toward a broader and more correct theory of 
inspiration because the church is using Scripture as if 
the broader and more spiritual theory were already 
established. That we should be slow to reconstruct 
ancient theories is the dictate of wisdom: swift to 
hear, slow to speak. But we must remember that the 
Bible has other supports for its divine origin besides 
historical testimony, critica) tests, traditional theories. 
The authority of the Bible, like the authority of all 
greatness, does not need to be vindicated by genealogical 
proofs, nor impressed by external trappings of office. 
If our belief in the inspiration of the Bible must rest 
on argument, let us be sure to give its full weight to 
the moral argument. Establish the authority of the 
Bible beyond a peradventure, so that it canot be cona- 
sistently denied, yet if that man yonder will not sub- 
mit, is not convinced, you cannot arrest him and carry 
him to the police-station. ‘*The Bible is infallible. 
All we need to know is what it declares. What does 
the Bible say; that is the question.” Well, what does 
the Bible say ? That ¢s the question. Spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned. We cannot come upon 
sacred Scriptures wholly from the outside. Our 
interpretations of the Bible and our theories concern- 
ing its origin must keep clearly in view its truth for 
what itis. Itcannot be separated from our intelligence 
illumined by the gpirit of tru’h. 

Without following the applications of our thought farther 
in these directions, we may, in the time that remains, note 
some of the practical gains to be expected from reasserting 
the necessity of the rational and spiritual verification of 
Christian doctrine. 

Once such gain is, that it gives positiveness and definiteness 
to doctrinal beliefs. At first thought we should uffirm pre- 
cisely the opposite. If so much is yielded to the specula- 
tions and feelings of the individual and of the church, how 
can there be absolute certainty ? Are we not left to the 
vagueness of human opinion where we need the positiveness 
of D.vine authority ? It has already been assumed that the 
source of religious truth is the record of God's redeeming 
love in Christ as given in the Bible; that we cannot originate 
a system of doctrine, but only interpret and appropriate it. 
Bat it has been my object throughout to show that certainty 
of truth for us rests on our ability to discover its reasonable- 
ness and experience its power. The reality of moral and spir- 
itual truth can be perceived only by enlightened reason, 
quickened conscience, and responsive love. Nothing short 
of the correspondence of doctrine to our convictions and 
wants can establish certainty. Thus only can there be posi- 
tiveness and definiteness. Without experience we have only 
@ greater or less degree of probability. 

The malady of our times is uncertainty concerning religious 
truth. The Agnostic is among us, confessing that, while he 
does not deny the supernatural, nor bis own immortality, he 
has no positive assurance concerning them. They may be, 
they may not be; he does not know. The danger to spiritual 
life from this uncertainty is as much to be feared as from the 
attacks of atheism. Ships are oftener wrecked in the fog than 
in the tempest. Many causes which need not now be enumer- 
ated have conspired to produce this vagueness, but we cannot 
be mistaken in admitting that one of these causes is the partial 
failure of the church to translate truth into life. Preaching 
unreal in its tone, ringing the changes on theological terms 
which once glowed with weaning but are now dead, 4s coals 
taken from their hot bed become blackened cinders; exces- 
s‘ve reliance on veneration for doctrinal formulas ; mechan- 
ical description of the scenes and events of sacred history 
which does not find what is typicalin them for all times ; 
slovenly or fallacious reasoning in support of vital truth— 
these and kindred defects in preaching have thrown a glam- 
our of vagueness over the realities of Christianity. Heurers 
say, We do not know what to believe. We doubt if the 
preacher really bi lieves all he says himeelf. 

A theology which does not toil to root itself in rational 
necessity, nor to vindicate itself as true to the profound 
meaning of the Bible, nor to show its acaptedness to life as it 
is, to personal conditions and to the lurge demands of society 
and of progress, but is chiefly concerned to be esteemed self- 
consistent, or to be correctly classified as Lutheran, Re- 
formed, Calvinistic, New England, Oid School, New School, 
to shelter itself under a safe name, to trace the pedigree of an 
orthodox succession, is decaying with dry rct; and it is sure 
that men will hew it down and cast it inte the fire. The pos- 
itiveness of certainty is gained by going back through reason, 
faith, and experience to the original sources of truth, to 
which all human systems eustain a secondary relation. 
Christianus mihi nomen, Lutheranus cognomen. Internal 
evidence confirmed by external, and substantiated by the 
great Confessions, establishes truth immovably. 

It may also be claimed that compliance with all the eub- 
jective tests of certainty secures richness and completeness to 
theology. 

If, as is claimed, some evangelical systems are excessively 
intellectual, this is not because there is too much reasoning 
in them, for we are in no immediate danger of suffering from 
too vigorous an exercise of intellect; but because there is too 
little imagination, feeling, moral and spiritual perception. 
With all their excesses it is still true that mysticism, 
pietiem, idealism, work out veins of theologic treasures 
which in the nature of the case are not open to the delvings 
of the mind alone. If with reverent teachableness before 
God's revelation we exercise all our powers of receptiveness, 
the resultant theology will be characterized by richness and 
depth ; whereas if any of these subjective conditions are ig- 
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nored or denied, those which are exercised will give us dis- 
torted and meager views of truth. The length and breadth 
of theology will be a mere superficies if it has not also height 
and depth. 

Such a theology will also be comprehensive because it will 
welcome all that is true from the various systems which have 
been maintained. It is safe to assume that every opinion 
which has been strongly held by any considerable number of 
honest men, and for any considerable length of time, has 
truth in it. Instead of exhausting our energies in ciscover- 
ting the deficiencies of every system, as if only our Own were 
tenable, we shall rather labor to extract what is good 
from each and combine these positive gains into a goodly 


unity. Then, also, we shall be in a position to criticise 
fairly. A constructive theology does not need to be polemi- 
cal. Truth exposes error by its own force and reasonable- 


ness. Therefore nothing will be further from our thoughts 
than to bring «@ railing accusation against any scheme of 
doctrine which is fairly entitled to the honor of being called 
evangelical. No age, it is said, is perfectly just to its prede- 
cessors. It might be added, no intense polemic is perfectly 
just to its opponents. We take a doctrine, or a congeries of 
doctrines, out of its native soil and ai‘, apart 
from the tendencies which gave it birth, and 
judge it by the standards and knowledge of the 
present. As secular history is more than a record of battles, 
so sacred history is more than a collection of creeds. If it is 
not unfair to say that the emphasis in English and American 
theology, speaking now very largely of the productive period 
of the last one huudred and fifty years, has been intellectual, 
let us not forget that these attempts to show the reasonable- 
ness of Christianity have given a mighty impulse to the sci- 
ence of theology, aud that the restoration of personal choice 
and responsibility to a place of fundamental importance has 
given to preaching an authority over conscience which it had 
well-nigh lost. Even so-called unevangelical systems should 
be laid uuder contribution. When we can get through their 
negations to their scattered affirmations we come into points 
of view which we had neglected. What has reality to the 
soul has truth, by whatever name it is called. The wide vis- 
ion of Christian reason and spirituality will recognize truth 
without being frightened by the name of its adherents. Jon- 
athan Edwards, when charged with Stoicism in his argument 
concerning the will, replied that ‘‘there were many impor- 
tant truths maintained by the Stoics that are none the worse 
for being held by them. I am not much concerned to know 
precisely what the ancient Stoic philosophers held concern- 
ing fate in order to determine what is truth, as though it 
were & Bure way to be in the right to take good heed to differ 
fromthem. We need not reject all truth,” he adds, ‘* which 
is demonstrated by clear evidence merely because it was once 
held by some bad man. ‘This great truth that Jesus is the 
8on of God was not spoiled because it was once and again 
proclaimed witb a loud voice by tbe devil.” 

As the Christian consciousness widens and deepens it is 
found, not that former systems were antagonistic, not that 
mysticism and supernaturalism were in conflict, but that 
each saw only one side of truth. The task of theology, un- 
doubtedly, or a large part of its task, is to reconcile conflict- 
ing systems by combining them in a higher view not by 
negation, but by broader uflirmation. Thus temporary and 
erroneous accretions will drop cff because they are superfla 
ous. One writer, indeed, goes sc far as to say that ‘‘ the 
great movement of thought which characterizes the nine- 
teenth century is &@ movement through negation to reaffir- 
mation, through destruction to reconstruction ; in Carlyle’s 
language, through tbe everlasting ‘No’ to the everlasting 
‘Yea.’” Itis maintained ty Kahnis that what theology is 
doing is to go back through subjective verification to the 
substance of the Reformed Confessions. 

This points us to yet another characteris‘'c of the rational 
and spiritual method of verification ‘'t‘s on this side that 
we are to look for the promise and the direction of progress 
in theology. Progress, or, a8 I much prefer to say, growth 
in theology is in the growing apprehension of that which in 
itself is unchangeable. Growth therefore will be in our 
ratioval ep] ghtenment, our deepening spirituality, our en— 
larging experience, and in the new applications of Christian- 
ity to society. The simple distinction between truth and our 
knowledge of it {s as applicable to religion as to nature. 
There is nothing really new in the universe except new re- 
sults, but we learn to know it better. Christianity is not diff- 
erent from what it was on the day of Pentecost. It is always 
Christianity which is the substance of doctrine and of life, 
but each generation may know more concerning it than pre- 
ceding generations, knew and knowledge will advance so long 
as the kingdom of Christ continues to extend. The task of 
theology is to bring the truths of the Bible and of the creeds 
into a vital relation with the thinking of the present age, 
to translate them into the language and idioms of to-day, to 
make them real and rational to existing conditions. Ino the 
preface to a recent English edition of Homer, the translator 
remarks that the Iliad and Odyssey must be re-translated for 
eyery generation. With much more force may this be assert- 
ed of Christianity. The vitality of the gospel is impressed 
upon us by the fact thatit can be translated without loss into 
the language of any people at any time in their history. 

How much has already been done by a gradual readjust- 
ment of the point of view in theology through subjective pro- 
cesses is seen by comparing the doctrines which have suc- 
cessively been looked on as central. At one time it was the 
Divine Sovereignty, then the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith, and now the Person of Christ is the center of theology. 
These changes have been wrought in obedience to the demands 
of Christian consciousness, the widening vision and deepen- 
ing experience of the church. The same doctrines are re- 
tained but their relative importance is readjusted. 

In all growth the new is inseparably uuited with the old. 
Every plant comes from a seed and the seed from another 
plant. Deyelopment is not wholly from the past, or we should 
have mere repetition. New forces’are grafted on the old and 








thus there is growth. New knowledge, new needs, new con- 


flicts do not originate new beliefs, but absorb the old beliefs | 


to make the new life. A tree grows, but it is the same tree 
and the same kind of a tree, pushing off old leaves, which are 
no longer needed by the propulsion of the new buds. Unl 
there is growth there can be no life. 
prolific theme, ‘the progressive elements in Christianity the 
source of its permanence.” Thus a growing theology dors 
not pull down the old, for it may break off the branch which 
is itsown support. It appropriates the old. 
aptly said that theology need not, like Penelope, ever begin 
her weavirg over again. (Si m2 threads may need to be pulled 
out.) It might be added, neither shall ebe cease her weaving 
The pattern is not yet complete, nor will be till the glorious 
Church is redeemed and the 
needlework is all glorious within. 

It cannot be questioned that growth has been made in this 
century, aud muy be expected in several directions. The 
thinking subject has produced an improved apparatus of 
Biblical research in a more minute ef the 
original and cognate languages, in patient study of oriental 
customs, and of the sign ficance of oriental imagery and 
allusions, and in a thousand details, each little, but together 
throwing a broad stream of light on much that was obscure 
or misunderetood. 

Also the critical and philosophical apparatus of defense 
indicates a broader comprehension of Christianity. The 
enginery brought sgainst the gospel proves how strongly the 
faith is mtrenched in philcsophical certainty and historical 
reality. Unbelief is aware that it must be skillful, and strong, 
and learned, to cope with a Christianity which has been 
growing in power these eighteen hundred years, and is now 
more vigorous than ever. Go into the foundry of Frederic 
Krupp in Germany, and look at @ cannon weighing many 
tons, and see the shell which is to be thrown a mile or two, 
which no man can lift, if you would understand the strength 
of defenses against which such missiles are to be hurled and 
such projectile force must be contrived. 
of truth have in all ages the merit,” said Auberlen, ‘of 
causing its friends to seek a deeper and wider view of it.” 

As theology is the crown of knowledge toward which 
science and philosophy rise, there must always be 
growth in theology corresponding with growth in those de- 
partments of knowledge. As we know more of the thought 
which is in the universe we know more of vhe 
we know more of the human mind and -ife in 
janguages, civilizations, culture and development, we know 
more of God. 

The representation of Christianity as a kingdom, which is 
80 frequent in the Bible that it is etrange it should ever have 
sunk out of sight, has been regained in later times as it has 
been realized in the history of the world. We no 
look on redemption as only the rescue of an individual here 
and there from the wreck of things, but we believe the 
solidarity of the kingdom, in the establishment of # purified 
society. We sre now in a position to discover the laws of 
the kingdom in their results. The philosophy of history, a 
study possible only since an accumulated knowledge of 
national characteristics and development, and of compara 
tive philology and comparative religions, has advanced, re 
stores the Biblical philosophy that Christianity shapes civil- 
ization and explains history. This was prophetic at the be 
ginning, and, like all prophetic outlines, is comprehended 
only when it is filled out in historical events 
is a study still in its infancy, having only a poorly classified 
mass Of materials. The church waa tanght at the first to 
pray ‘Thy kingdom come,” and through the ages has been 
repeating the prayer somewhat dresinily, thinking, per- 
haps, of @ church triumphant in the heavens, or of the visible 
coming of the King’s Son, and forgetting the following peti 
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longer 
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And yet this 


tion, ‘‘ Thy will be done in earth as itis in heaven;” but 
now the prayer is offered with increasing intelligence 4 
the kingdom grows apace. It can scarcely be denied that 


modern missions are the exponent of a truer idea of the 
kingdom of Christ than was entertained by the rank and file 
of the church abundred years ago. The man 
vision conceived the History of the Work of Redemption car 
ried the kingdom to the Stockbridge Indians, but he was in 
advance of his times theoretically and practically as Paul 
was. What has to be said is that some of our ignorance has 
been dispelled and we return to the enthusiasm of the Apos 


whose large 


tlea concerning the esslvation of the Gentiles. Other 
evidences of growth could doubtlees be cited. § It 
ia indeed a truism which no one cares to. dis 


pute that there is growth in theology. It may be, how 
ever, that we overrate the contributions of our own times to 
the knowledge of Christian truth. We may be too compla- 
cent in view of the supposed gains of the nineteenth century 
over its predecessors. The ancients had their golden age in 
the past; the Jews and early Christians had their golden age 
in a future yet to dawn; but are we not somewhattoo boast- 
fl] of our own superiority, as if we thought this is the golden 
age ? 

Too much eriginality is as suspicious in theology as in 
art. In every laboratory the results of experiments are af- 
fected by what is called the personal equation 
sessions and theoretical views, and even the temperament of 
the experimenter, must be eliminated before the exact value 
of scientific tests can be determined. I have seen an electri- 
cian remove a chair because it was put together with nails, 
and put non-metallic buttons on his clothing, that surround- 
ing objects might not affect the sensitive mechanism with 
which he worked. In theolozizing we are apt to mingle some 
of our own prejudice and hypotheses with the investigation 
and fail to discern its disturbing influence. 
may contain hostile as well as helpful influences, and we may 
need, in @ sense, to insulate ourselves. We must rememter 
that this century is euverior to other centuries, more in 
material and mechanical improvements than in sensitiveness 
to social, literary, ethical and spiritual influences. Increas- 
ing knowledge, which is surely attainable, comes by slow 
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degrees. Not until improvements in the 

transmuted into a sweeter and stronger lif 

vances be made. Time m pass rder that believers may 
translate the more Biblical d f to bymns, and a type 
of preaching,and & habit of Christian service, before a higher 
step can be taken. A wt theolog annot be reconstructed 
by one bold stroke of epeculatior | more Christly theol- 


ogy goes almost pari ; stiy church, 


can be only so far in advar 48 & leader needs to be 


, nay 
often think itselfaleader when it is only & follower, @ pre ph 
| et when it is only an historia: 





We think the battle is ray 4 along the line, because 
there is smoke and noise where we ure standing ; that the 
future of Christianity AI on I ilt of our disputes 
about & single degma, CB t ree ayree on all things 
else, we do aot happer in this ar 1s to ugr e on the pre- 
cise significance of tl 

Sirs, ye are brethren, why strive ye one with another ? The 
hottest strifes are engendered y the slightest differences, 
and the disputes within a family are apt to wax warmer on 


the moment than the quarrels of strangers. Yet t 
thicker than water, and yet see th 
far outweigh our d'sayvreements, that 


jlood is 


we ehall at our ayreementa 


we have & common 


battle to fight againet the arch enemy, and should not waste 


internecine’ warfare 


our force in 








If we are al! one in Christ 
Jesus we cannot remain Greeks ws, barbarians to each 
other. By rising to the higher plune whither Christ calls us 
upward, we shall not vex ourselves to count the steps for- 
ward or backward 

And yet each generation must do its owt nking. Chris- 
tianity. which is always the same, must be thought out into 
the forms appropriate to each age. Thus there must be 
more or less of ferment, of reacjustment, of restatement, if 
the same ancient truth is brought into living forms. Which 
is the remoter extreme of folly, to affirm that everything is 
to be changed, or that nothing is to be changed, it would be 
difficult to decide. That isthe true bumility which expects 
additional light and larger confirmations of truth. The 
most glaring conceit is that which muintains that now at last 
final statements are reached on all Christian doctrines. It is 
admitted and even claimed that additions have been made to 
knowledge since the period of inspiration, that Athanasius, 
Augustine, Calvin, Melanctho Edwards, and even later 
theologians have defined doctrine in clearer forms, but that 
now it is presumptuous to think of improving on all that has 
been gained and held in the past Bat healthy growth will 
go on forever. Jt is not humility which expects to learn no 
more. It is indolence or pride. With considerable error 
there is some truth in the say st & man’s fixed opinions 
mark the poiut where he stopped x 

Undue reverence for the pas ui irreverence, hin- 
ders the gospel. The infide of the last century may be 
clearly traced for one of its causes to the refusal of theologi- 
ans ana preachers to modify the old statements. Irrational 
theories of imputation, a substitu snd arbitrary elec 
tion were reiterated when they should have been replaced by 
Scriptural and rational statements. Let us not repeat that 
folly. 

My object has been to find the tests of certainty in religious 
knowledge. The source of tru 8s God « revelation of redeem- 
ing love in the historical Christ as recorded in the Holy Script- 
ures. There can be no substitute for this human learning, 
or wit, or philosopbizing tis fluctuating isin us. Fora 
correct perception of unchangs ith we need 4 clarifying 
of reason, and the response of tl pirit in experience; not 
reason alone, nor spirit alo ] th verifying the truth 
under the enlightening influence of the Divine Spirit. who 
sanctifies us through the truth. Then we may expect a the- 
ology witb more reality and positiveness, with richer devel 


opments aud more comprehensive scope, and making sure, 
iin the old and 


ting the new error. The 


gradual growth, appropriating what is 


Zook 


receiving the new impulee wh 


rational and spiritual are not to be set 48 arbiters, but are 


“5 
to be exercised in & more profund verification of the truth as 
it is in Jesus 
Every devout student of Christian theology adopts the 
reverent, yet bold words of Julius Miller when he says, 
‘Our attempts to exbibit the truth in its entirety and con 


nection are only like the prattle of 
that clear knowledge which awaits 
unto us if, 


children compared with 
but woe would it be 
perfect, we should 


us, 


because we cannot have the 


cease to apply to the imperfect in all truthfulness and honor 
our strength and toil.” 
Mr. President a a | ends of the Semi 

The professorship into which I am now inducted 
has become eminent by reasor f the brilliancy and 
ability of my predecessor. He has created an enthusi- 


asm for the highest of all! stucies, which 
ried into a thousand pulpits 


Pp 
therefore 


has been car 


Ile has been an origina), 


independent, and untrammeled teacher of 
Christian theology. He bas thus earned for his suc 
cessor the right to do his own work his own way. 


Iam certain that any service 1 may be permitted to 
render in theological instruction, and any success I 


may have in vindicating the reasonableness and re 
producing the spirituality of Christian doctrine, will be 
possible, not Sy imitation of methods which are inim- 
itable, but by exercising in humility of spirit the lib 


erty which has thus been gained, acknowledging alle- 
Master, Chri 
his gospel with reverent boldness. T 


the difficult duty assigned me I 


giance only to the one st, and teaching 

my support in 
earnestly invite the 
sympathy, the encouragement, and the prayers of all 
who desire the perpetuation cf a Scriptural theology, 
and who love the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
HE new departure in the business methods of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society has 
been a great success, From 4 little meeting of a few 
score in a single room in the Bible House for an after- 
noon, the meeting has suddenly blossomed out into a 
three days’ gathering, filling the largest church in Sara- 
toga. The actual number of members of the society 
reported to be in attendance was about 150; but, 
judging from the audiences usually present, there 
could have hardly been less than 1,000 Congregation 
alists in the place. Great credit is due to some one- 
we suppose the secretaries—for the skill with which 
the preparations were made; the change was widely 
advertised; curiosity perhaps drew some, an interest 
to see Saratoga and drink its waters others; but the 
meetings were fully attended, morning, afternoon, and 
evening. Some difficult questions were presented, but 
no serious controversies were provoked. The amended 
constitution was adopted without dissent, though not 
without discussion ; and although the proposition to 
eater upon the work of education and evangelization 
n the South elicited earnest support from some ek 
qpient speakers, and hearty applause from the audience, 
the fear of possible collisions with the work of the 
American Missionary Association made the meeting 
cautious, and the question of entering upon this work 
was referred to a special committee to report upon at 
the next annual meeting. The almost universal senti 
ments of delegates, as expressed in conversation, was 
that Saratoga is the place for all national meetings of 
the Congregationalists, including those of the A. M. A., 
the National Council, and the American Board. Why 
not? 
TUESDAY EVENING. 

The society was called to order in the Methodist 
church at Saratoga at half-past seven Tuesday even- 
ing, June 5, by Dr. E. B. Webb, of Boston, who pre- 
sided thoughout the meetings. The church was 
filled, there being not a few seats in the aisles. Among 
the notabilities present, besides the officers and super- 
intendents of the society, may be mentioned Mr 
Barrows, of San Francisco, Dr. Dana, of St. Paul, Dr. 
Hartranft, of Hartford, Dr. Herrick, of Boston, Dr. 
Mc Kenzie, of Cambridge, Dr. Eddy, of Detroit, Dr. L 
W. Bacon, of Norwich, Mr. Ward, of Yankton, Dakota; 
Dr. Chamberlain, of Norwich, Dr. Spaulding, of Dover, 
N. H; Dr. Twitchell, of East Boston, Rev. S. B Hal- 
liday, of Brooklyn, Dr. Warren, of Portland, Dr. Dex- 
ter of Boston, Dr. Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Dr. 
Walker, of Hartford. The opening sermon was 
preached by Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge. 
Dr. McKenzie has the reputation of being perhaps 
the most popular pulpit orator of his denomination in 
New England. Heisa man of middle height, stout 
built, with, however, no tendency to fleshiness, a sin- 
gularly attractive face, in social converse a shy man- 
ner, suggestive of the student if not of the recluse. 
But on the platform and before an audience this shy- 
ness entirely disappears. He is master of himself, and 
from the opening sentence master of his audience. His 
voice, like that of most truly effective orators, has a 
touch of pathos init. His words are singularly apt; 
his sentences singularly rhythmical; his imagery 
continuous but unobtrusive; his manner quiet and un- 
declamatory ; his action never ungraceful, never violent, 
never artificial, or apparently studied ; his intense feeling 
suffusing his whole address, yet always suppressed, and 
expressing itself rather in the tones of his musical 
voice, and the poetic fervor of his ianguage,than in any 
physical and material demonstration. When pointing 
tothe communion table that stands before him he 
quotes Christ’s commission, ‘‘As thou hast sent meinto 
the world even so 1 send them into the world,” and 
then says softly, almost as if to himself, ‘tI know not 
how one can repeat those words with dry eyes,” the 
tenderness of his own deep but undemonstrative emo- 
tion communicates itself to his audience, and tears 
come to many eyes besides his own. The sermon of 
such a preacher is unreportable. The alabaster box 
can be sketched, but the fragrance cannot be carried 
away. The text was Joshua xv., 19; thetheme might 
perhaps be defined as Christian consecration; not an 
exhortation to Christian consecration, but rather an 
expression of Christian consecration. [ut no argu- 
ment, no exhortation, no keen-eged satire could sur- 
pass in effectiveness the gentle and Christian rebuke 
in these words : 


We have three thousand men who have nothing to do but the 
work of Christ’s ministere. and are ordained thereunto. We have 
four thousand churches, which with their scnools and societies must 
be reckoned as twelve thousand organizations pledged to this work, 
with their four hundred thousand members, who have made cove- 
nant that this slial! be Immanuel’s land. Is this force all engaged ? 
Certainly. Every one of the thousands has pledged himeeif to it. 
‘The covenant is confirmed with an oath. Each of the multitude has 
laid his hand tenderly on the bleeding body of the Lord, and in this 
sacrament has made himself Christ's man. I mark your look of 
doubt, I hear your murmur of denial. But | refuse to have your 
— facta arrayed againsi the eublime principles I om asserting. 

nt one thoneand and seventy missionaries yousay. Is it not easier 
to believe that two over-worked secretaries have dropped a cipher, 
than that four bnndred thonsand sons have dropped a sacrament ? 





WEDNESDAY MORNING 
was devoted to an address by Dr. Webb of Boston, and 
to two papers by Secretaries Barrows and Clark. 

The American Home Missionary Society, said Dr. 
Webb, is called to a growing work and a great oppor- 
tunity. The growth is simply marvelous. From three 
thousand to tive thousand are pouring into Dakota 
every day. The increase of wealth is incomprehensi- 
ble. Five hundred millions were added to the wealth 
of this country last year. We have 100,000 miles of 
railroad and built 10,000 miles last year. In seventeen 
years we have decreased our national debt practically 
more than half. But our nation is yet in its infancy, 
with all the advantages of a common school system, 
no class legislation, no large standing army, a remark- 
able geographical position to aid our future growth. 
Our responsibilities and dangers are commensurate 
with our opportunities. Prosperity producing sump 
tuous living, a religion that lacks spiritual depth, and 
degenerates into a mere good manners, schools that 
are godless, and send children forth unfitted for the 
duties of life, homes unfitted to give the religious train- 
ing which the school does not give, a literature Chris- 
tian in name but not in fact, the desecration of the 
Sabbath, the multiplication of divorces, these all add 
emphasis to the magnitude and difficulties of our 
work. We must have consecration to God and power 
from God to do it, the Spirit that seeks first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, that goes notto Paris 
to learn the arts of pleasure, but to our own mountains 
to preach the glorious gospel of Christ. 

Dr. Webb’s address was followed by the reading of 
Mr. Barrows’s paper on ‘‘ New Aspects of Our Home 
Work.” From this paper—a pamphlet of eighteen 
pages—we can only extract a few significant facts. 

When the Home Missionary Society was organized 
fifty-seven years ago, the population of the United 
States was about eleven million; it is now over fifty 
million, and half of that west of the Ohio. The work 
of the Society is traveling West. There are now nine 
Auxiliary State Societies, which are certainly taking a 
large share of the responsibility of this work. A Wom- 
an’s Department has been organized and a woman 
secretary appointed, through which the Society will 
labor to secure the formation of a Woman’s Suciety for 
Home Missionary work in every church. Under this 
Department will be placed the school work of the 
Society—especially among the Indians. The growth 
of cities has been a characteristic of our national 
growth; twenty-two per cent. of our population now 
live in cities. An important part of the Society’s work 
has been aiding churches in the cities. Six Congrega- 
tional churches in St. Louis, seven in Minneapolis, 
four in St. Paul, four in Denver, etc., etc., are among 
the results of the Home Missionary work. Besides 
the rapidly growing Northwest, the South is opening 
to the Congregationalists and demanding their aid. 
As yet little has been done in the Southeast. Is it not 
time to enter this field and plant churches and schools 
there, having special reference to the needs of the poor 
whites? Shall this be done? And by the Home 
Missionary Society? If not, by what Society.? The 
paper ended with a grateful appreciation of the co 
labors of other co-operative Congregational societies. 

This paper was followed by one on ‘‘ The Cardinal 
Principles of Home Missions,” by Secretary Clark. The 
work rests on the command of the Master; its reason is 
love—for God and man; its occasion the peril and need 
of men; its aim and object the complete establishment 
of a Christian Kingdom on the earth. These funda- 
mental principles were applied with great pungency 
and force to some living problems. The lack of young 
men is due to lack of a spirit of love and consecration ; 
the sectarian strifes on missionary ground, to want of 
allegiance to the command and possession of the spirit 
of love; and the lack of supplies—an average contri- 
bution of sixty-one cents per annum to each member, 
for example—to a shallow consecration, or none at all, 
in the hearts of many church members. 

These papers have both been printed in full, and can 
be obtained of the Society. They were both referred 
to special committees, and made the subject for debate 
on the following day. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

was devoted to a transaction of business, the most 
notable being the election of officers, and the adoption 
of an amended Constitution. The Constitution as 
amended makes the Society consist of life members 
and life directors, together with five delegates to be 
elected every year by each State Auxiliary Society. It 
abolishes the practice of making annual members by 
the payment of ten dollars. The Executive Committee 
is hereafter to elect the Secretaries ; it is itself to con- 
sist of fifteen men, is to be divided into three blocks 
of five men each, each block to be elected for three 
years, so that the committee cannot be changed radi- 
cally at any one meeting. The ofticers of last year were 
mainly re-elected ; there were some changes in the 
Executive Committee, three being elected from places 
at a distance from New York City, 





WEDNESDAY EVENING 

was devoted to the consideration of the ‘‘ Work Among 
our Foreign-born Population.” Three of the speakers 
the Rev. T. G. A. Coté, of Lowell, Mass., the Rev. 
Geo. E. Albrecht, of Davenport, Iowa, and the Rev. 
T. C. Edwards, of Kingston, Pa., were born on foreign 
soil. Mr. Coté represented the work among the French 
Canadians, Mr. Albrecht among the Germans, and Mr. 
Edwards among the Welsimen. Each of these speak- 
ers, a8 well as Prof. C. D. Hartranft, of Hartford The 

ological Seminary, and the Rev. H. A. Stimson, of 
Worcester, Mass., spoke upon the specific dk 
the work, and also made suggestions 


mands of 
regarding the 
methods of meeting these demands. These demands 
were emphasized with great clearness and force. Near- 
ly one-half of the population of the United States is 
composed either of those who are foreign-born or of 
the children of foreign-born. This population repre- 
sents the mcst diverse classes. The French-Canadians 
of whom there are six hundred thousand, are, like the 
French nation, quite without the Bible; but the Welsh, 
with fifty thousand attendants at American churches, 
possess and venerate fand study the Bible as above 
every other book. The Bible is the first book which 
the Welshman reads. In the Weish language no infi- 
del work has ever been written; and Wales has a 
larger number of churches and church-going people to 
the square mile than any other country. 
in reference to the tongue to be used in preaching to 
the foreign-born is of extreme importance. The wise 
method is to employ both the English and the native 
language. For the prosecution of work 
among foreigners of adult age the native language 
must be used—French among the French, and German 
among the German; but the English should be used 
among the children. The young Germans, indeed, 
prefer the English to their own tongue. In reference 
to the methods of prosecuting the work, each speaker 
offered suggestions. Mr.Coié emphasized the duty of 
circulating the Bible and religious books by means of 
French colporteurs; Mr. Albrecht pointed out the ne 
cessity of the recognition of the tremendous influence 
of the German population, the privilege of co-operation 
and of sympathy with the twenty-four German Con 
gregational pastors, and the general duty of sending 
missionaries in the wake of these vast companies of 
immigrants. Mr. Edwards dwelt with special force 
and keenness of wit upon the need of bearing the Con- 
gregational polity beyond the limits of New England, 
and of having a superinteudent in each State to direct 
religious work among the Welsh. Professor Hart- 
ranft, as well as the other speakers, urged the estab 
lishment of} professorships in the theological semina 
ries to train ministers for the special work among our 
foreign classes. Mr. Stimson suggested that this work 
be begun at once, begun at home, and that it be begun 
by opening the heart and reaching 
American foreigner. 
THURSDAY 


The question 


Christian 


ut the hand to the 


MORNING, 

After a brief devotional service, the meeting was 
opened at nine o’clock with an audience unprece 
dently large; an audience, too, which continued large 
despite the intense heat. The chief topic of dis 
cussion related to the entrance of this society into tke 
Southeast as a field of operations. This topic became 
a subject of discussion by reason of the recommenda- 
tion of the committee on the paper by Secretary Bar- 





rows. His recommendation was as follows: 

Resolved; That the administration of the society is encouraged to 
enter upon missionary work at the South at such points as seem in 
their direct judgment distinctly promising ard important, and where 
it will conduce to the better conduct of the work to appoint a super 
intendent for this department of our home missionary tield, it being 
distinctly understood that this society repudiates the recognition of 
any color line or Clase distinction in the organization of Christian 


churches. 

Although other matters were considered, as the work 
of the society among the foreign-born, and its work in 
the cities, yet the entrance into the South was the ab- 
sorbing subject. The question lying at the bottom 
was not the importance of the work. Its pressing 
necessities were constantly confessed and emphasized. 
The real question was whether the Home Missionary 
Society should at the present time, and under present 
conditions, take up this work. The chief argument in 
favor was found to lie not simply in its importance, 
but also in the consideration that the American Mis- 
sionary Association was not reaching the white people 
of the South. By its history and methods the field of 
the association is with the ‘‘despised races.” The 
chief considerations against this new departure were 
that the color line would be more deeply drawn, and 
that friction would result between these two organiza- 
tions. The suggestions of the Rev. Charles B. Rice, and 
of the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, and especially the excel 
lent address by the Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, presented 
these considerations with great force, and they pre- 
vailed. The following resolution, presented by Rev. Dr. 
Twitchell, of East Boston, embodied the result, which 
was passed by a vote nearly unanimous 

That a committes of five be appointed, who shall consider on 
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denominational work in the South, and confer with the secretaries of 
the American Missionary Association, or any committee appointed 
by that society, in reference to the same, and report at our next 
meeting. 

It was the common opinion that this result was 
wise, and that the refusal to adopt so grave a move- 
ment as entrance into the South with so slight consid- 
eration would have been thoroughly inexpedient. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 

The afternoon meeting was characterized by two 
movements of great importance. One was the resolu- 
tion to which the report of Dr. Withrow, as chairman 
of the committee on Secretary Clark's paper, naturally 
led and with which this rep rt closed. It was simply 
that a committee of five be appointed to confer with 
the representatives of other missionary societies in ref- 
erence to the demands of Christian work in the West. 
This step toward international comity was received with 
great enthusiasm ; and the committee which was se 
lected, as well as the committee to confer with the 
American Missionary Association, gives promise both 
of inter-denominational inter-society relations 
harmonious and efficient. The other important action 
was financial. It related to the recommendation that 
the capital of the society be enlarged to $750 000; that 
$500,000 be raised the present year, as the annual in- 
come, one fifth of which is to constitute an ‘‘emer- 
gency fund,” which is to be expended in the New 
West and South. In view of the action of the morn- 
ing session this vote is not to be considered as a 
recommendation to enter the Southeastern field. An 
attempt was, after the presentation of this reeommend- 
ation, made to raise about one tenth of this fund. 
Divided into shares of one hundred dollars each, the 
amount was soon pledged. No one individual or church 
pledged more than ten shares. Among the most 
touching of all the subscriptions was that of two shares 
made by & home missionary, who, as the written pledges 
stated, had labored for thirty-two years without a 
salary, receiving whatever parishioners saw fit to 
give. If the wisdom of the attempt thus to raise 
money is questioned, it is not to be questioned but 
that the purpose of the movement was achieved. It 
is a method which the American Board has frequently 
followed, and probably its good results exceed the 
evil. The enthusiasm of the audience with the cause 
and the effect of this effort of benevolence was still 
further heightened by the half dozen brief, pithy, 
pointed, earnest addresses which closed the afternoon 
session. Given by the superintendents and others 
working on the field, they were models of their kind; 
and indeed not a little of the best speaking of the en 
tire session is to be credited to the active laborers in 
the farther West. 

The attendance rather increased than diminished 
with the continuance of the meeting, and the largest 
audience assembled at its closing sessions of 


and 


THURSDAY 

Each of the four speakers selected individual 
lines of thought; but each line was in thorough 
harmony with the spirit of the oecasion. The Rev. 
C. D. Barrows, of San Franciseo, spoke on the 
claims which the Home Missionary Society makes on 
business men. After referring to the responsibility 
which the Society lays upon capital for its support, and 
to the size of the field, he suggested that the policy of 
the Society should be to select in the building of 
churches strategic points, that it should put the best 
men at these points, and that these men should be sus- 
tained. The Rev. Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, dwelt 
upon the three thoughts, of God, means and men,jfas 
factors in this work. Let men be filled with the 
thought and the spirit of God. Let the money 
be increased by means of a larger constituency of the 
Society. Interest more men, women, and children in 
its work. Let the men be the men for the West and 
for the work; men who, themselves filled with the 
spirit of Christ, shall be able to permeate the West with 
Christian influences. The Rev. Dr. Meredith, of Bos 
ton, suggesting that the history, the present needs, and 
the future promise of the werk had been fully con- 
sidered, returned to the root-principle of missionary 
labor. This principle he stated as the manifested love 
of the Eternal Father fora lost race. This thought 
was elaborated with great fullness and force. The 
last, and, as the writer of these words frequently heard 
it affirmed, the best address of not only the evening 
but of the whole session, was made by Rev. Dr. Ly 
man Abbott. Dr. Abbott spoke upon the building of 
a Christian nation. Into this country are coming 
representatives of every type of religion and irre 


EVENING, 


ligion. Out of this heterogeneous mass is to be 
moulded a nation, Christian from center to cir- 
cumference. It is to be made Christian in laws, in 


institutions, in society; in its homes, in its instru- 
ments and symbols of life, in its Sabbath, in its 
schools, in its members, and in the hearts of its in- 
dividual citizens. But it can be made Christian only 
by putting Christ into it; and Christ can only enter 
80 far as we are feet, hands, tongue, to do the work 
and to bear the messages of (Christ, This method is 





not that of making Congregationalists, but of making 


Christian men. With Christ the nation shall be the 
grandest nation of history, without Christ the meanest. 


If the Christian nation is the nation in which Christ is | 
incarnate, then this nation can become Christian only | 


as Christian influences pervade it. If, therefore, you 
would make the nation a nation of the Bible, you, 
yourself, must be of the Bible. If, therefore, you 
would make the nation Christian, you must be a Chris 
tian yourself. We are to remember that it cannot he 
made Christian by divisions and controversies. Thus, 


in America, by means of Christian manhood may be | 


realized the vision of John in the Apocalypse. 

Thus closed, after the customary votes of thanks, a 
meeting which was, without a dissenting voice, public 
ly and privately acknowledged to be most successful 
and satisfactory. 








The tome. 


A FEAST OF ROSES. 
By Mary A. Barr. 


‘Before man's fall 


St. Ambrose says, without the thorn ; 


the Rose was born, 


But, for man’s fault, then was the thorn 
Witbout the fragrant rosebud born, 
But ne’er the rose withont the thorn.’’—Herrick, 
()* all the flowers that have ever adorned the face of 
the earth, none has furnished to the poet more 
delicate similes than the rose. The poet in return has 
supplied the romance'’of its*birth. Sir John Maunde- 
ville, writing of Bethlehem, records that a fair maiden 
was blamed with wrong and was condemned 
burnt at the stake. As the fire began to burn she 
made her prayer that as truly as she was innocent 
it might be known to all and when she 
entered the fire it was immediately extinguished, 
and the fagots that were burning became red-rose 
bushes and those that were not kindled became white- 
rose bushes, fu!l of roses; and these were the first red 


men ; 


and white roses. 

A Turk can by no means endure to see the leaves of 
roses fall to the ground, because some believe that the 
first rose was made from a drop of Venus’s blood, and 
others that it first came from the sweat of Mohammed. 

The Ghebers believe that when Abraham, their great 
prophet, was thrown into the fire by order of Nimrod, 
the flame turned into a bed of roses upon which the 
child slumbered sweetly. This is alluded to in ‘ Lalla 
Rookh,” by the lines, 

* When pitying Heaven to roses turned 
The death-flames that beneath him burned.” 

Herodotus writes of roses in the the garden of Midas, 
the son of Gordius, in Phrygia, that had sixty leaves, 
growing with little trouble, and more fragrant than 
all the rest. 

Lucullus, the Roman general, spent fabulous sums in 
order to be able to have them at all seasons ; and in 
the time of the Roman republic the people used not to 
be satisfied unless their cups of Falernian wine were 
swimming with roses. 

At the regatta of Baix the whole surface of the 
Lucrine Sea used to be strewn with this flower. 

At the grand banquets which Nero gave, he caused 
showers of roses to be rained down on his guests from 
an aperture in the ceiling. Heliogobalus carried this 
to such an insane length as to cause the suffocation of 
several of his guests, who could not extricate them- 
selves from the heap of flowers. And Antiochus, even 
in winter, slept in a tent of gold and silk and on a bed 
of roses. Cleopatra, when she entertained Anthony, 
covered the floor of the banqueting room to the depth 
of an ell, and Heliogobalus was not content with 
drinking a certain kind of wine made of roses, but was 
extravagant enough to bathe in the ‘‘ wine of rose.” 

To dream of roses denotes happy love, but not un- 
mixed with sorrow from others. It typifies an artist 
and is the emblem of love. 

The rose as a symbol of silence gave rise to the 
phrase ‘‘ Under the rose,” from the circumstance of 
the Pope’s presenting consecrated roses which were 
placed over confessionals to denote secrecy. It is also 
said that the phrase is of Greek origin, originating from 
the old custom of suspending a rose over the guest 
table as an emblem that the conversations should not 
be repeated elsewhere. 

Cultivated roses were first planted in England in 
1522, the damask rose being introduced from the south 
of France some time prior to A. D. 1573, the moss rose 
in 1724 and the China rose about 1787. 

ATTAR OF 

There are four ways of writing it, Attur, Attar, 
Uttur, and Otto. The last is perhaps the least correct. 


ROSES, 


In India, where there are immense rose farms, and | 


where most of the attar comes from, the rose harvest 


commences on the Ist of March, and lasts to the end | 


of April. Early in the morning, men, women and 
children swarm about the rose-trees like a colony of 
bees, plucking the flowers and carrying them in bags 
to the contractors. The ‘‘ still” is of the simplest and 


to be | 





rudest construction. Its boiler will hold from eight to 


twelve gallons; into this are cast from 12 000 to 16,000 
roses, about fifteen to twenty quarts of water are 
added, and the result will be about one quart of rose 
water from each thousand roses. Afterdistillation the 
rose-water is placed in a glass carboy and exposed to 
the sun for several] days, to ripen or mix well the float 
ing attar with the water. 

This is the pure, unadulterated rose-water. When 
adulteration is necessary, oil of sandalwood used 
To secure atiar the rosewater is transferred to a large 
metal basin, and tied over with wet muslin to keep 
out the insects; the vessel then let down into a hole 
in the ground about two feet deep, and allowed to 
stand quiet all night; for the attar is always made 





early in the season, when the nights are cool. In the 


morniog a little film of attar has risen to the surface of 


the rose-water; this is skimmed off with a feather and 
placed in a bottle. When only two or three days old 
it is of a pale greenish hue, but in ew weeks’ time it 


a 
It 


duce of 1,000 rose-trees to obtain at 


subsides into a pale yellow color. requires the pro 


ak, or 180 grains, 
of attar. The attar obtained in the Indian bazars is 
always adulterated, as not even the richest native will 
give the price for pure attar, which is sold only to 


Europeans, and costs from #65 to $105 per ounce. 


The attar of roses made cousidered 
superior to any other; a circumstance not surprising, 


as, 


in Cashmere is 


according to Hugel, the flower here produced is of 
surpassing fragrance as well as beauty. 
water distilled, 
stream of running water. 


The re the rose- 


is twice and the vessel is placed ina 
In the morning the oilis found 
floating on the top, and is carefully skimmed off with 
the leaf of the sword lily. When cool it is greenish in 
color and nearly solid. 


The origin of this delicious perfume is thus cbroni- 


cled in the romantic stories of the East: Moorjehan 
Begum, the favorite wife of Jehan Geer, was once 
walking in her garden, through which ran a canal of 
rose-water, when she remarked some oily particles 


floating on the surface. These were and 


their aroma found to be so delicious that means were 


collected, 


us essence, 


devised to produce the preci 


PRACTICAL POINTS ABOUT PLUMBING 
By Cuartes F. W 


( oa cannot teach the 


large subjects. 


ATE, SANITARY ENGINEER. 


Sanitary gospel in a 
umbing and drainage are 


Hlere, however, 


single article—and p! 
ire some points which 
every intelligent householder can and should understand. 

Let it be the 


good plumbers anywhere; that care must be taken in 


admitted at outset that there are few 


choosing one, just as in selecting a doctor or legal 
adviser; that the cheapest a botch 
fh 1+ 


alth J irsim my is 


man is apt to be 


and a cheat, and that in matters « 
foolish and often criminal. 

The public with blind fatuity seem to have taken it 
for granted that one plumber is as good 
a little better; and 


43 another, if 
not that the ignorant fellow in the 
works with his own 
more likely to do justice to bis custome 


cellar, because he hands, is 
rs and charge 
moderately than his competitor, who has a handsome 
shop on a thoroughfare and employs a | 
of journeymen. They have thus | 


upon incompetency, and have 


arge number 


aced a premium 
suffered, as all know, in 
consequence, 

The 


plumbing 


following are among the essentials of good 
First. A trap should be placed between every house 


and the sewer, not merely to exclude sewer air, but to 
cut off the germs of disease which may be conveyed in 
that way from any neighboring house where there is 
zymotic disease. An air should 
of that trap. Then, the house drains are 


warmer than the atmosphere, there will be a constant 


inlet ] 


be placed just 


inside as 
inward current of pure air passing into this inlet and 
out at the roof, and constantly fl 
If a break leak then occurs it 
drain air and not sewer gas. 


ishing all the pipes. 


or will admit diluted 


1 size to 
the roof, of cast-iron, and not of lead or galvanized iron. 
The latter will be corroded, and it is apt not to 
be tightly connected with the iron soil-pipe. 

Third. No fixture inside of a house should be without 


Second. The soil-pipe must be carried of fu 


soon 


a trap, which should be placed as close to the fixture as 
possible, to prevent any length of waste-pipe being left 
with its interior coated with soap and slime to decom 

pose throw off foul No bath 
should connect into the trap of a water-c nor 


and gases. basin or 


set, 
should two basins have one trap, as the confined air, 


always more or less foul, will be blown through the 


opening in one fixture when the other is being dis- 
charged. 

Fourth. No connection should be made from any 
drain into a chimney-tiue, unless the pipe is carried 
entirely through the flue and above its end. This is 


because there may be a down draft when the chimney 
is cold, or at other times, while drain gases will easily 
pass through a chimney breast, 
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~ Fifth. Every trap should have an air-pipe from the 
bend or crown to prevent syphonage. 

Sixth. No sleeping room should open into a water- 
close compartment ; and if the latter has no opening to 
the outer air it should be ventilated by a galvanized 
iron flue, 4 by 6, connected with a gas jet (Bunsen 
burner) kept constantly burning. 

Seventh. Pan water-closets are an abomination. 
Burning them out occasionally may temporarily purify 
them, but it will be cheaper in the long run to have a 
first-class water-closet, which will cost about as much 
as an ordinary Christmas present or a dozen visits 
from a doctor, and will prove a most satisfactory in- 
vestment both for comfort and health. 

Eighth. No fixtures should be left unused for any 
time without filling the traps with water. If not fre- 
quently required they should be properly cut off, or 
dire results may follow. Filing the traps with glycer- 
ine will prevent evaporating. 

Ninth. No refrigerator should connect direct with a 
sewer or drain, from the risk of poisoning food, nor 
should any overfl>w from a tank have such connection. 

Tenth. All water-closets should be well flushed, 
and hence cisterns are requisite. If the water supply 
is slight, then pails of water should be used daily. A 
water-closet should not be used as a slop sink if pos- 
sible, while it should have in all cases a drip trap of 
enameled iron. The ordinary lead appliances of this 
kind corrode, and become very noisome. 

The question is frequently asked whether it is desir- 
able to have basins with runving water in sleeping 
rooms. In view of the neglectful way in which these 
fixtures are usully arranged, I recommend to place 
them as far as possible from occupied rooms. Where 
good workmanship can be insured plumbing may be 
guaranteed to be absolutely safe. But, taking things 
as they are, Dr. F. H. Hamilton’s advice to isolate such 
appliances must be considered wise. 

Persons constantly say, ‘‘I have only a very little 
plumbing in my house,” as if this insured its health- 
fulness; but as a little knowledge is dangerous, so 
plumbing may be neglected for its apparent unimpor- 
tance. Under any circumstances it is important to 
know just where plumbing is located, by whom it 
has been put in, and what is the quality of the work- 
manship. If done by an ordinary botch it needs careful 
looking after. A striking instance of the result which 
may follow from neglecting the drainage of the smuall- 
est dwelling cccurred, in 1879, at Newport, where a 
gardener who occupied a pretty cottage on a country 
seat lost six childrer. within fifteen days froma neg- 
lected drain which was broken by the frost. 

Where servants are numerous they are often most 
neglectful. Water-closets and other fixtures are never 
washed out with soap and hot water, while all sorts 
of rubbish accumulates beneath their casings. Plumb- 
ers and plumbing are constantly blamed for unpleas- 
ant odors due solely to the laziness of servants; yet 
the former dare not tell the truth for fear of making 
enemies iu the kitchen. 

One of the essentials of good sanitary work is that 
provisions should be made to meet any accident, and 
also to make such known at once. Dependence should 
not be placed upon traps which may dry out during a 
drought, or if 'eft unused for any length of time. In 
the case of leader and area drains, they should connect 
into one main trap, which should be automatically 
supplied from some fixture in constant use. 

When a house is finished the architect or plumber 
should furnish a plan of the drainage arrangements, 
showing the location of all stop-cocks, so that the oc- 
cupants may know how to turn off the water in case 
of a leak, and also the situation of every other part of 
the plumbing, particularly the hidden portions, for 
convenience of examination in time of need. 

Lastly, plumbing fixtures and pipes should be com- 
pactly arranged, and not scattered all over a house, 
involving greater risks from accidents, ana the neces- 
sity of cutting beams to secure a proper fall in pipes, 
so as to avoid deposits. Drain and waste pipes should 
be readily accessible for inspection and repairs, with- 
out tearing up floors. Where under basement floors, 
trap doors should be left for access, and if the drain 
is necessarily below the ground it should be walled 
in by brick, and covered by planks or flagging that can 
be easily removed. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug 
geations, and experiences for this column. } 


A friend, the wife of a New York city pastor, asks that 
the Christian Union will help her in her efforts to obtain 
some country refreshment for ‘‘ two pairs of sisters who 
can do beautiful work as seamstresses. One pair are maiden 
sisters, the other pair married women. Oce of the latter, a 
widow with one child; the other with two children, six and 
eight years of age. Both these children are very delicate 
from wretched care at the start, when their motber was 
forced to put them in some institution, and now from in- 
sufficient food. Their little cousin, Mabel, about seven years 


. 





old, is the brightest, sunniest little child, whose face is wel- 
come everywhere. All these four women are capable and 
willing workers, not beggars at all; clean, ubrifty, asd 
making good use of whatever they have; but they are really 
too feeble to keep themselves from being often in great 
need and anxiety. 

‘* Now, this was my thought: That some one in the coun- 
try should take them for the work they could do a part of 
the day, the household mending perhaps, and so they might 
get the fresh air and wholesome food they so sorely need. 

‘*Curly-haired, sunny-faced Mabel's mother says she would 
gladly go for her fare and board merely, were it not for her 
sister and the two little ones at home, who depend 
on her chiefly. If you could see the poor, delicate 
woman who says this you would think it very frail depend- 
ence. They are all good Christian women, whose only 
means of support are their capable but tired-out hands. 

‘* Through your noble paper I thought some need might be 
met aod the health and comfort given where it is so sorely 
needed. They would be most grateful for a helping hand. 
This note is the outcome of the spirit your own paper rouses, 
so I offer no apology.” 

Certainly there is no apology to be made. We owe you 
thanks that you thus point out a way in which some empty 
room and place at the table in a Christian home may be 
opened to & representative of the Master. Cannot two homes 
near together be found for the sisters, that they may not be 
far separated ? 

This is a privilege, and we hope there will be many 
seeking to secure it. Any word to our friend, Mrs. 8. G. C., 
who so kindly opens this way to us, and who is a sufficient 
guarantee for all she says, will be forwarded immediately, if 
sent to our care. 


_ 


Chriatopher Columbus, discoverer of America, signed his name, 
according to Irving ~ 
8. 
5S. A. S’ 
xMY 
XPO FERENS. 
What do these letters mean? He was known as Christoval Colon. 
Whence the name Columbus? J. W.S8. 

The first hslf of the signature XPO (for CHRISTO) is in 
Greek letters, the second, FERENS, isin Latin. Such was 
the usage of those days; and even at present both Greek and 
Roman letters are used in signatures and inscriptions in 
Spain. 

The ciphers or initials above the signature are supposed to 
represent & pious ejaculation. To read them one must begin 
with the lower letters and connect them with those above. 
It is conjectured by Signor Spotorno that they mean either 
Xristus (Christus) Sancta Maria Yosephus, or Salve me, 
Xristus, Maria, Yosephus. Some have suggested that Jesus 
is more likely to have been intended than Josephus, but as a 
common Spanish ejaculation is ‘‘Jesus Maria y José,” 
Signor Spotorno is probably correct. The ancient usage in 
Spain, and not entirely gone by now, of accompanying the 
signature with some words of religious purport was of some 
importance in @ country wrere Jews and Mohammedans were 
proscribed and persecuted. We find this information in an 
appendix to Irving's ‘‘ Columbus.” 

The family name was Colombo, and Christopher Colombo 
Latinized his name after the manner of the times,when Latin 
was the language of learned correspondence. Afterwards he 
used what was supposed to be the original Roman name of 
the family, Colonus, adapting it to the Castilian tongue by 
abbreviating it to Colon. Christoval is the 8, anish form of 
the name Christopher, which means Christ-bearing. In 
Spanish history be is known as Christoval Colon, but Colum- 
bus is his world-wide name. 


Will you please inform me where I can find the other 
verses of asong of which I subjoin the first, and if not very 
long could you kindiy give them in your column : 

** One summer’s eve in pensive thought 
I wandered o'er the sea-beat shore, 
Where oft in heediless infant eport 
I gathered shells in days before ; 
The piashing waves like music fell 
Responsive to my fancy wild; 
A dream came o'er me like a spell— 
I thought I was again a child,” 
EASTERN READER. 

This song is very familiar, but we do not find itin any 
collection at hand, and do not know the author. Undoubt- 
edly some of our readers will know where to place a hand 
upon it. 


Our oung Bolks. 
THE CLOCK OF CAMBRAL 
A LEGEND OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 
By Jcuia H. Treat. 


> AY ILT thou make on the fire, Joka, and let the 

room get itself warm? and we wi!l find our- 
selves seated al! about, and then thou wilt tell to us a 
story of the olden time. Do not shake your head, 
Joka, for does not Teddie come from over the sea? and 
must he return to his home without hearing some of 
the legends of our dear old Flanders ?” 

‘* Ah but, Master Auguste, ’tis better that I hold my 
peace, when the rain falls in torrents, and the wind 
sighs in the trees, and every one is at his house ex~ 
cept the poor pilgrims who make their wanderings 
every where,” answered the old nurse, gravely. 

‘*No matter about the pilgrims now, Joka,” ex- 
claimed Auguste, impatiently. ‘‘ We attend, and I de- 
sire that Teddie may hear the legend of the clock of the 
shepherd.” 











‘Oh, no, Joka! Tell us about the 
broken arms,” said little Tika. 
with the clock.” 

‘“* Another time, Tika,” answered Auguste. 
for me to make my choice 
Joka.” 

So the children drew their chairs closer to the old 
Fiemish woman, and in a low, monotonous voice she 
told them this curious legend of Flanders : 

‘*There is at Cambrai a church like to which no one 
sees one built at this time; never was there anything 
more beautiful. One could have passed a year entirely 
in examining it, and yet find there something more to 
see. But that which finds itself the most precious, 
mes enfants, this is the clock. There is but one voice 
about that. Often have I passed hours, when I was 
no more large than you, on my way to school, admir- 
ing and wondering at it. This beautiful clock was 
higher than this room. It resembled to a little church 
with its deep porch and pointed spire. At the top of 
the spire held himself an angel who, when the hour 
was going to sound, carried his trumpet to his mouth 
and played a fanfare. Then the angel Gabriel at the 
left of the clock waved a branch of lilies to the Holy 
Virgin, as if to say, ‘‘Ave Maria.” She, finding herself 
at the other side, knelt before her prie dieu, joined her 
hands, and bowed her head, asif she responded, ‘‘ That 
the will of God may be accomplished!” Then the 
doors of two witches opened themselves where were 
seen deaths’-heads, and also a book of which the 
leaves turned themselves slowly over, that one might 
read thoughts of devotion. After that a carillon, mar- 
velously soft and sweet, began to play, and one saw, 
passing over a little gallery, all the Passion of our Lord 
from the moment when Judas betrayed him so villain- 
ously, even to the time when the head of Jesu inclined, 
and he rendered his soul to God the Father. The angel 
then sounded again; all entered, all was inciosed, all 
became quiet once more. 

**Isit not true, mes enfants, that this was a spectacle 
worthy of admiration, and one would have well wished 
to be a witness of it? 

‘*T am going now to tell to you at what occasion the 
church of Notre Dame at Cambrai received so rich 
& present. 

‘‘Many years ago a prince came to make the siege 
of that city. But in spite of all his armies, in spite 
of his grand towers of wood from which were hurled 
enormous stones, spears, and burning torches, they 
could do nothing against the city. A miraculous cloud 
spread itself around the walls like a second rampart, 
and our Lady and the angels appeared in the midst of 
the clouds and threw the stones and torches back 
among the besiegers, doing great damage. 

‘The prince, furious at this miraculous protection, 
blasphemed horribly against the holy patroness of 
Cambrai. He received a terrible chastisement: he lost 
his sight! 

‘* Then he humiliated himself under the hand which 
had dealt the blow, raised the siege, and promised if 
he recovered! the use of his eyes to give to the church 
of Notre Dame a crown of gold in which his horse 
could turn about with ease. 

‘His repentance found favor in the eyes of the 
mother of our Lord; his eyes were opened, and he 
came to make solemn amend, a torch of yellow wax 
in bis hand. 

‘‘The prince, in the transports of his joy, pro- 
claimed in public that he would offer another present 
as rare as the first was rich. 

‘*At these words a young shepherd from Rome 
stepped from the crowd and said, bravely, ‘I will do it! 
Give me athousand crowns, protect me for fourteen 
years, and I will make a clock which they shall speak 
of in the entire world as of the seven wonders!’ 

“They paid him the thousand crowns of gold, and 
he worked day and night for fourteen years, and made 
the beautiful clock about which I have told you. 

‘* After all was finished he went to find monseigneur 
the bishop, and said, ‘Now I return to my own 
country to see my poor, good mother, whom I have 
not embraced since many years. I have inclosed in 
this staff my gold which I have received. God and the 
Holy Virgin be praised !’ 

‘But the bishop at this time was not a God-fearing 
man, and he said to himself, ‘The shepherd is going 
away, out of the country; he may make somewhere a 
second clock more marvelous than ours and then 
Cambrai will lose its renown, without making count of 
the pilgrims who come here to make their devotion, 
and who will now go to some other place where they 
will find a more unique marvel of art. It is necessary 
ther to seek to retain this shepherd here in Cam- 
brai. 


lord with the 
““T fatigue myself 


sovDin 


to-night. Commence, 


“But at each seductive promise the young man re 
sponded, ‘All is nothing in comparison with my old 
mother !’ 

“The bishop then tried to detain him as a sorcerer 
and heretic, but he feared the people would revolt at 
such an indignity. 
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pinata es ——— 
‘‘ He then caused some lawless fellows to waylay him | ‘‘ Band” momentum enough to go on till another loco 


on his way out of the city gate. 
so bravely that he escaped uninjured, but, alas! he 
lost his staff, containing the precious gold! 

I am poor again,’ 


rid: he cried, 
eyes and bands, and I know how t 
a thousand piecss of gold.’ 

‘““The wicked bishop 
herd had ssid, took a resolu ion inspired of the devi] 
in person: 
thumbs cut off. 

** Bat mark, mes enfants, how the IT>ly Mother always 
to f ! The 
people of Cambrai, enrayed at dreadful cruelty, 


oO gain a second time 


when he heard what the shep- 


comes the protection her chosen ones 


his 
put the bishop in prison, restored the thousand crowns 
of gold to the poor shepherd, caused his mother to 
be brought to him, and in every way endeavored to 


make him amends for the terrible wrong he had suf- 
ered. 
‘The tradition is that be traveled into other coun- 


tries, and so vividly was the image of his great work 


he caused his eyes to be put out, and his | 


Ife defended himself | 


e | 
‘but I have still my | 


imprinted on his mind that under his direction arother | 


clock was made, more wonderful than the first, which 
him still and a great name, 
you will find, mes enfants, when you grow to be older, 
often is better than a sound, great body. 

‘“When he came to die he was buried with many 
honors, young and old walking with torcLes in his 


brought greater renown; 


funeral procession, and & wreath of ‘immortelles’ was 


miraculously placed upon his grave.” 
The old woman ceased, and long-drawn sighs from 


the three children testified to the absorbing interest of 





the tale. 

‘*“Come, my little ones,” said she, ‘‘another night 
an other legend; but now the fire burns low, the time 
moves on, the lezy Saint Lawrence is near with his 
bags of sand. Come to bed.” 

AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

HAT acurious bird a parrotis! There is one 


\ ch 


i chatters al- 
most as fast and almost as senselessly as the summer 


I have been hearing lately wl} 





boarders I hear on the piazzas of some of our country 


hotels. T say a/most as senselessly, for really I am not 


‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION. | 


Don’t let so useful an in 
Thank you very much for the 


motive can be attached ? 





tution die altogether. 
generous gift. 


LittLe Compton, May 

















Dear Aunt Patience ; 

We have been out riding to-day. I thank von forthe pretty card 
you sent me. You don’t know how happytit m I Grandmamm 
has been working in the garden I bave been sick with r 
We are going to Minnesota the last of June I ave had a bad ear. 
It was sore. lee not lie on I got to I er one 

Yours truly, ErHe. A. H 
LittL® Compton, May 21, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience 

Ethel and! t » had the diphtheria, but thie kind is r cor 
ous We are better now and can be dressed, but we do not ) VI 
Pialre ye is Is 1 FO dry a8 up etairs, Dut we have been ¢ wit 
The first time we went out for alittie ride, but ct ne we 

| went out and p/ayed croquet, and papa played with us, and I b 
We are going to go away the last of June on our vacatio We are 
ying to Minesota, Our horse was lame and had a sore eye, ao papa 
gave herto aman where ehe will be of more u-e The man baa 
cured her lameness. Bat thia morning Mr. Simmons ler I 
to papa so that we can go toride. Papa w keep her we go 
away. It has been rather foggy this morning, b I gt ve Ca 
go our ride, for itis clearing away. Ethel ie g g to ¥ , ‘00, 1 
UeeR Your affectionate niece, Mane. H 





sure that the parrot has not some wisdom in his chat- | 


ter. There isa text in the Bible somewhere 
idle words ; do you know where it is? 
idle” words? 
father who has studied the Bible very carefully can 
get him to tell you what he thinks they are. It will be 
safe, at any rate, until we know exactly what words 


about 
And what are 
Perhaps some of you who have a 


It would 
make quite a difference in our conversation, would it 
not? 


are idle, to be careful to avoid doubtful ones. 


OavDEN, Iowa, April 10, 18 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
l am a little gir! five years old, and won'd like to be your niec* 
Mamma reads the lettere tome in Tne Christian n, and I am 


very sorry for the dren, and will send them 


pennies. 


poor ch rome of my 


I have the mumps now, and can neither ride with papa nor go to 


Sunday-school, and I love to do both very much. Ihave a little 
sister Anna, and a baby brother. I he)p mamma take care of brother. 
I will print my name for you. Lovingly, Lovise C, 


I know alittle girl who has poisoned her face and 
cannot kiss anybody, and that she likes to do very 
much. 
boy to be kept from doing very ; 


S> it comes to every little girl and every liitle 
leasant things, but 


the more such chances they have the sooner they grow | 


wise and good. 
Rock Dae, Texas, May 13, 1883 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I live in Milam Connty, eight miles from Rockdale. I was seven 


years of age on the 26 h of last October. I have many nice play 
things. I have five cata, which I have named as follows: White, 
Ponto, Pelty, Pet, and Puss, I thirk more of Ponto than I do of | 


any of the rest, for he is a nice brindle cat, and never eacratches me, 


and never cries, while the others do. I live with my grandpapa on a 


farm, and have many nice pleasures watching the birda while they 
are stinging 
I must close. 1 remain 


Your respectful niece, Avice 8, 


I wonder if your birds are different from ours. They | 


must be, I suppose, since you are so much further 
South than we are. 
now ? and what vegetables or other products are now 
ready for market on your grandpapa’s farm ? 


What flowers have you in bloom 


SouTHINGTON, Ct., May 24, 18 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces, if yon wish to accept me as 
fauch. 

My father has taken The Christian Unien many years, and fora 
long time I have been interested in “Aunt Patience’s Writing Desk,” 
and aleo in ** Charity ’ and the good work she is doing in sending 
poor children where they will have good homes, 

We nave had a * Children’s Mission Band” here, and now we have 
lost our leader and shall be obli At 
our last meeting we voted to send the money we had in our treasury 
to you to aid in sending chi dren to the Weat, 


ged to give it up for the present, 


As I was secrctary of 

the ** Band,” I have the pleasure of writing yon this letter. 

& The smonnt we have to serd is sixteen dollars and fifty-nine centa, 

which please accept with the love of Juuia M. MoL. 
D> you know that when an engine which has been 

drawing a train is disconnected, the train will run 

some time on the acquired momentum? Has not your 





| yet, but I think ashe will soon, and 





Yours I think could not have been real diphtheria; 
it must have been a diphtheritic sore throat. We have 
I wish Mr. Simmons would cure her 
lameness, for although they tell me it is only a little 
stiffness that makes her limp, aud that it doe it 
hurt, I take no pleasure in riding behind her. E hel is 


I 


a lame horse. 
9 


doing bravely with her writing for so small a girl. 














think you must help her. 
Pitot KN M Apr 58 
Dear Aunt Patience 

I have been a lony time in writing yon a letter in which to thank 
you for your beautiful card, and expect I have tired your patiencs, 
but as I have been hindered from doing #0 I hope you will excuse 
me. I goto school, and when school is out in the evenicge I have 
to helpr ma, and so I do not have much time for anything els 
At schoo ly Six eader, decimal! frac 8 in Grammar 

ammar, 8S md Geogray and S 
aud music lessons, Mamma teaches me 
& pic oo! at the end of the 
term, 

We had an exhibition last year. 

Mr. M , our school teacher, said that he wo eusay 
forachange. There have been flresonth2 m« ains for two or 
three n * past, which look very pretty. 

have have no pete bat a little baby brother, and he is a very mir 
If [seta vase of flov Oo ad xs 

un I ha § n this, he has th BCatls all ¢ rt floor 
But he is a very sweet pet for al! that 

AH s ing very late, I must close. 

From your niece, MINNIE D 

Your time is pretty safely filled, I think, and yon 





of 


charming 


id/e hands. 
pet, 
he will be as a 


are not likely to be tempted because 
That brother 


but he is something more ; 


dear baby is a very 
and what 
man depends largely on what you teach him by your 


manners, your words, and your unconscious influence 





May 20th, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Jes-ie avd | go to echo now, and get along very we I lik 
go to school, and like my teacher. Her name is Miss W J] atudy 
arithmetic, reading, spelling, geography, and writi Our walk ea 
not seem very long We went to church this afternoor Jessie and 
I walked up because mamma and our servant-girl could not come as 
Foon as we did. The burial of EddieG s uncle was anexpected 


tothe minister, for he hadn’t had the thonght of such : 





he came upon the platform. Mamma’s birthday was the 16th of 
May, She wastwenty-nine years old. [ gave ber for a present a 
mat, atidy, and a pincushion. Mamma thought they were nice, and 
I kind of thought so, too. Our achool-teacher had the scholars 
write acomp sition about Sammer, oner I conldo’t think of 
much of anything to write then, but when teacher bad read all of 
the compositions over, | thought of a good deal, for | thongut I 
would make mytext composition out of a little of each one If 
that is not right I will not doit She has not had us write another 


if you can think of anything 1 


write, I wish you would tel! me. 


It is my bed-time now, and [I must goto bed. So good-nigt 


t 
i 


From your affectionate niece, LIZZIF 


: | 
If you put your own ideas in, and do not copy what | 


your companions said, there is no harm in choosing 
the same subject to write upon. 

CLEVELAND, Klickilat Co., W. T., March 26, 1 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My brother Fred and I thank yon very much for the pretty cards 
We to My 
Mary wishes to be your niece, too. miles from 
the Col The railroad rans on the 


#00n rur 


you rent ua, etill wish to belong your circle sister 


We are living eight 





umbia River. south side and wil 


on the north side of the river. Then we wil! be nearer to 
“ : 


market and a good achool. We had amild winter until the first of 
February; it commenced to snow and the snow lay on the gronnd 
three weeks, -o the stock got very poor. And it was so cold the 


peach orchards all froze, ao that they had to be cut down, and fru 


“ be sc«rce here for a while. Sut since the enow hase gone the 
weather has been nice and warm, and the grass and flowers are rea 
nice, aud so are the gardens. Fearing my letter may be too long, I 
remain, Your niece, Maaoikt M. M 

A lady told me yesterday that when she came 


through Dakota in March, while the winter winds were 
blowing and snowflakes were flying through the air, 
she saw families living on the prairies with no other 
house than bags of wheat piled up around them anda 
stretched over their heads. People wil) 
sacrifice a great deal in making a new home in an un- 
settled country. Do you ever see such 
that ? 


tew boards 


houses as 


May 26, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience; 
I am six years old. I have three brothers, and I have two sisters, 


One of my brothers is fourteen years old, and his name is Willie; 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


Tne elements have been unruly the past week. 
Showers accompanied by frequent lightning and heavy 
peals of thunder were in order on Wednesday and 
Thursday. A little after noon on Wednesday I was 
reading by an open window in the Athen:cum, and a 
red glare, which sent its electric currents through a 
wide area, was followed by an instant crash. An elm 
tree in the old cemetery within fifty feet of the window 
had been struck. A workman who was taking his 
lunch in the basement archway was knocked from his 
seat, though not seriously injured, and electrical 
effects were felt in the Congregational House, at some 
distance, and with intervening buildings between the 
two points. I felt no shock, though startled by the 
glare and crash, and was safe as in the arms of God. 
The lightning struck in many places in Boston and 
vicinity, damaging property, but I have heard of no 
personal injury. The rain was much needed, and has 
greatly refreshed the earth. 

As if nature and theology were in equally disturbed 
states, the lightning of Professor Park’s attack on the 
‘‘new departure ” struck contemporaneously with the 
elements. This essay has been some time preparing, 
is a pamphlet of ninety-eight pages, and is published 
by a committee of six, who were appointed at the pri- 
vate meeting held in the Park Street parlors some time 
since, only two of whom are alumni. The committee 
is J. L. Withrow, chairman, D. O. Means, G. R. W. 
Scott, E. P. Terhune, L. 8. Rowland, and E. B. Webb. 
They, state that they act ‘‘at the written or verbal re- 
quest of the Rev. Drs. R. 5S. Storrs, Mark Hopkins, 
William M. Taylor, A. C. Thompson, and a very large 
number of other Congregational ministers.” It will 
be understood that the ‘‘request” was simply 
for the publication of a pamphlet which had 
already been prepared without ‘‘request,” and 
read to some gentlemen who had been privately 
invited to hear it. It is also an open secret that 
appeals to join in the ‘‘ request” were refused by gen- 
tlemen who do not sympathize with the new theology, 
but who will not participate in or encourage further 
controversy in Andover matters. The pamphlet is con- 
troversial; attacks ‘the new departure;” and pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that ‘‘the technical use of 
some of its (the creed’s) terms have been overlooked,” 
and technicalities are adroitly woven into the entire 
structure of the argument. Lest if I were to attempt 
to describe it in a paragraph some of your readers 
might doubt the impartiality of the description, I will 
quote instead the descriptions of the Boston secular 
press, which are singularly unanimous in the estimate 
of its spirit and character. ‘The Boston Journal” 
says: 

The impression which most thoughtful readers of his pamphlet 
will, we think, obtain from it is that it is intended to pave the way 
to an appeal to the Supreme Court. 

‘*The Advertiser” remarks: 

The only point at which we can touch it is, briefly noticirg Pro- 
feasor Park’s pamphlet, to say that it seems very queer that it should 
be necessary to write #0 much to prove what ougit to appear on the 
surface. The particular heresy against which the brochure is directed 
is the intimation of the possibility of a probation after death. Now, 
the Andover creed is a document drawn with great care. It covers 
very much ground, It preacribea with scientific exactness what the 
professors in the seminary are not only expected but required to be- 
lieve. And in the whole thirty-six articles there is not one which 
asserts the termination of probation at death. Professor Park, 
however, goes into the work of showing that those who drew up and 
prescribed the creed believed that death was the end of probation. 
Nobody disputes thar; but the fact is not pertinent. The professors 
at Andover are not required to believe al! that the founders and asso- 
ciate founders believe, but what they put down in the creed as essen- 
tial to be believed ; and the termination of probation at death was not 
among the doctrines essential to salvation. 

The ‘‘ Boston Herald” observes - 

His pamphiet is strictly polemical, and has for its aim the de- 
molition of the positions taken by the present faculty at Andover. It 
is marked by special pleading all the way through, and is chiefly 
confined to a technical interpretation of the associate creed. It is 
well that this creed in its formation was a compromise between Hop- 
kinsonianism and Calvinism, and, like the thirty-nine articles of the 
English Church, is capable of opposite interpretations, and must be 
often signed by honest men with qualifications. Dr. Park signed it, 
in the first instance, with ‘ mental reservations,’ and it is an open 
secret that his quinquennial subscription has always been given in 
this way. This makes his signing not much different from that of 
his fellow-professors, who have,plainly accepted it ‘‘ for substance of 
doctrine,” and let the mat.er reet there. It does not appear that Dr- 
Park in practice has been any more orthodox than others, though 
his pamphiet ls as orthodox in theory as any one could wish it to be- 


Popular feeling is strong in favor of stopping a 
controversy which can settle nothing. There is but 
little popular relish for polemics. Some people notice 
the clause in the oath of office which all the Professors 
take, ‘‘ I solemnly promise that 1 will consult the good 
of the Institution, and the peace of the churches of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, on all occasions,” and hardly see 
how the controversy, especially so largely of a personal 
nature, is for the ‘‘good” of the Seminary or the 
‘*neace ” of the churches. 

Quoting from your editorial on ‘‘ Biblical Criticism,” 
the Boston ‘‘ Herald ” remarked, ‘‘ The key-note of the 
published religious thought of the week is found, as 
ysual, in The Christian Mnion,” and adds ‘it is just 





one of those common sense editorials which one is 
continually finding in The Christian Union.” 

There has been considerable excitement in the Con- 
gregational House over your strictures on the ‘‘ Mis- 
sionary Herald” affair, and copies of The Christian 
Union in the news rooms were quickly taken last 
week. Whatever errors, or mistakes, or carelessness, 
or misunderstandings, or misstatements there may 
have been, it in justice should be said that the man- 
ager, Mr. Hutchins, so far as I can learn, bas the full 
confidence of people here for general integrity, and 
the feeling is that it was unfair to publish the report 
of the special committee in the ‘‘ Herald” with no 
word of explanation, exoneration, or assurance from 
the Prudential Committee. 

A friend who graduated at Bangor Seminary forty 
years ago, and is one of the trustees, writes me con- 
cerning the anniversary last week: ‘‘The weather 
was delightful. Bangor embowered in trees was never 
more beautiful, and the seminary never had a warmer 
place in the hearts of the people who threw their doors 
wide open to visitors. For forty years I have had an 
eye on this Institution, and it never gave more evidence 
of earnest, intelligent, enthusiastic work. Indeed, I 
have never seen so much interest among the students 
in the various classes, and more perfect confidence 
in their teachers. They are entirely outside the strife 
that has stirred some communities. No breath of sus- 
picion touches the soundness of one of these able and 
pure Professors. They are eminently Caristian men.” 
From all accounts I think the Seminary was never bet 
ter manned than at present ; indeed, Prof. Talcot, who 
has only recently retired from the exegetical chair, told 
me so the past week ; but students are few. The scat 
tered churches of Maine could not well do without this 
Seminary; and it deserves the sympathy and support 
of Christian people. The Rev. Smith Baker gave the 
address before the Rhetorics! Society on the Dignity of 
the Christian Minister, which the Bangor papers praise 
very highly. Francis B. Denio, who has acted as 
assistant teacher for several years, was inaugurated 
Professor of Hebrew, and delivered an address on the 
theme, ‘‘ How can we guide the present interest in the 
study of the Hebrew Scriptures so as to maintain them 
in their proper place?” My friend writes in praise of 
the address. 

Boston University has risen to commanding promi 
nence. It opens its doors wide, in all departments, to 
both sexes. The special featucie of this year’s anniver 
sary was President Warren’s baccalaureate sermon, 
the first service of the kind in the history of the in 
stitution. He said that the aim of the service was to 
give an official announcement of the religious ideas 
and principles which may be expected for years to 
come to give inspiration and form to the work of this 
university. With this university an entirely different con- 
ception of academic membership and graduation obtains 
than in other colleges, the undergraduate being simply 
a probationary member, who at graduation is advanced 
to full and permanent life-membership in the body, 
and so the discourse is no longer a sad valedictory 
but a joyous salutatory. Music Hall was crowded at 
the graduation exercises, and the parts and speaking, 
male and female, were goud, some excellent. Allusions 
to the advancement of women were greeted with 
hearty applause. 

The Rev. Daniel Merriman, D.D , insists on the accept- 
ance of his resignation as pastor of the Central Church 
in Worcester. The Rev. W. H. Hubbard was installed 
pastor of the South Congregational Church in Concord, 
N. H., on the 5thinst. A council 1s called to install the 
Rev. Mr. Gunsaulus at Newtonville on Tuesday of the 
present week. Mr. Gunsaulus is very popular with 
his people, with whom he has been acting pastor for 
some months. Dr. L. O. Brastow preached for the 
Congregational Church in Dover, N. H., last Sunday. 
and President Buckham preached the Baccalaureate 
sermon at Andover. The Rev. Erastus Blakeslee has 
preached two Sundays at Malden, and supplied the 
pulpit in Natic last Sunday. Vacant pulpits in promi- 
nent churches are setting their traps to capture the 
men who are justified to fill them. OBSERVER. 


THE NEW CHURCH GENERAL CON-- 
VENTION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


rT HE General Convention of the New Church in the 
United States closed its sixty-third annual meeting 
here to-day, having been in session five days. It was 
an exceptionally large, p'easant, and harmonious as- 
sembly of Swedenborgians (New Church people, they 
call themselves) from nearly all parts of the country. 
The business transacted was, for the most part, purely 
ecclesiastical, and of little interest to the general pub 
lic. Reports were read from ten or twelve associations 
belonging to and represented in the Convention, giving 
an account of the progress and doings of the New 
Church within their respective limits during the, past 





year. The growth (if measured by the numerical in 
crease) had not been large; but some good work had 
been done, and there had been a manifest and encour- 
aging increase of religious life in nearly all parts of the 
country. 

The president’s acdress, delivered on the first day of 
the session, dealt mainly with the subject of ecclesiasti- 
cal government and contained some sensible remarks 
onthe importance of allowing and encouraging in- 
dividual freedom ; showing how variety of opinion, 
when the mghts of conscience are duly recognized 
and respected, may contribute to the strength and uni- 
ty of the church. 2 

tev. John Worcester, of Newtonville, Mass., Presi 

dent of the Convention’s Theological School, read an 
interesting paper the second day of the session, full of 
wise suggessions on the importance and best methods 
of training young men forthe ministry. And in the 
afternoon of the same day, which had been set apart 
for the consideration of missionary work in the New 
Chureh, Rev. O. L. Barler, of Chicago, Ills., read a 
paper on the helps and hindrances to the New Church 
missionary. Among the hindrances were to be reck 
oned the senseless, but prevailing prejudice against 
the name of Swedenborg, and the intense absorption of 
the great mass of our people in mere worldly interests, 
rendering them disinclined to give much attention to a 
system of religion so eminently spiritual as that which 
the New Church has to offer. Among the helps were 
to be reckoned the great and growing dissatisfaction 
with the old creeds, and the conscious want, the loud 
and increasing cry of multitudes, for new and better 
statements of faith. This state of the popular mind 
was thought to be favorable to the consideration of the 
new and higher truths which the New Church has to 
offer, and was beginning to make the New Church 
missionary a welcome visitor in many commupities, 
and to induce ministers of various denominations to 
freely open to him their pulpits. 

But the New Church, according to Mr. Barler, would 
seem to be much wider and more cemprehensive than 
any existing organization ; including all who are in the 
life of truth, which is love. He thought the faith alone, 
principle—mere belief, without the element of charity 
or love, or without the practice of the laws of heaven 
ly life—was the “ old thing ” that is everywhere being 
brought to judgment, repudiated, passing away. He 
held that truth in the life is the Lord’s kingdom in the 
world ; and that wherever this is found, there is the 
spirit and presence of the divine Master himself ; there 
is the New Jerusalem, or church of the Apocalypse. 
And. with this broad interpretation of the New Church, 
Mr. Barler thought its growth at the present day is 
more rapid than most people imagine; aflirming that 
“nothing grows like the New Church ; nay, nothing 
grows but the New Church,” for *‘ where goodness and 
truth are not, the church is not.” 

Mr. Barler’s paper was followed by one of equal 
breadth and interest from Mrs. Brotherton, a New 
Church lady from England, who gave a brief account 
of the important work now being done in Italy, chiefly 
through the medium of the press, by Prof. Scocia, a 
gentleman of learning, ability, and rare devotion, who 
came from the Church of Rome to the New Church 
several years ago. Ip the evening of the same day, an 
able and interesting address on the nature, importance, 
and use of Prayer, was delivered by the Rev. Thomas 
A. King, of Portland, Me., and another of equal abil- 
ity and interest on Repentance, by the Rev. 8. 8. 
Seward of New York. 

Sunday morning a large audience listened with 
much apparent satisfaction to an able and searching 
sermon by Rev. J. C. Ager, of Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 
elder and younger brother in the parable of the prodi- 
galson. In the afternoon of the same day the H ly 
Supper was administered to 688 communicants—the 
largest number, I was told, of Swedenborgians that 
had ever received this sacrament together. And in the 
evening the Rev. John Goddard, of Cincinnati, O , who 
had just been invested with the office of General] Pastor 
of the Ohio Association of the New Church, preached 
to a large audience. 

Monday afternoon was devoted to the question of 
disseminating the new truths by means of the press 
the discussion being introduced by a thoughtful paper 
on the subject from R. M. Pulsifer, Esq , of Boston, 
and continued by some earnest exlempore remarks 
from several ministers and delegates. And three 
papers were read Monday evening—one by Rev. Wm. 
B. Hayden of Portland, on the changes or modifica- 
tions of religious beliefs that are now going on, and 
their significance; another on the Inspiration of ‘the 
Scriptures, by Rev. Frank Sewall of Ohic ; and another 
on Probation and Judgment, by Rev. Oliver Dyer of 
New York. Each of these subjects was treated with 
marked ability, and the addresses were listened to 
with much apparent satisfaction by a large audience. 

Ajthough no questions were raised in the Convention 
upon which the members were much divided, it was 
apparent that here, as in other religious bodies, there 
are two wings—a conservative and a progressive wing 
—though they moved along at this session without 
any friction. Several members expressed (in private 
conversation) much satisfaction at what seemed to 
them the manifestation of a larger, freer, more liberal 
and progressive spirit than formerly iu the Convention, 
and there is reason for believing they are mght. The 
spirit of the meeting was excellent throughout; and 
one of the largest and most enjoyable social entertain- 
ments that I ever attended was given by the Boston 
New Church Society at the Hotel Brunswick, Friday 
evenin,, at which, I was told, there were from 700 to 
800 guests present. This grand reception was a pleas- 
ant commencement of the session, and appeared to be 
thoroughly appreciated by all, PHILos 

Boston, June 5, 1882, 
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The Led-Horse Claim. By Mary Hallock Foots. (Boston ; 
James R. Osgood & Co.) In this charming little book Mrs. 
Foote has proyed that her genius is not by avy means con- 
fined to the use of the pencil, but that it is also equal to draw- 
ing pen pictures as well. ‘Che story first appeared as o serial 
in ‘* The Century,” and the illustrations by the author that 
were published in the magazine are found in the attractive- 
looking little volume in which it is now given to us. 
first, aud in our judgment the best, part of the narrative is 
laid amid the rough scenes of a mining camp, and the hard 
ubloveliness of the life insuch places is portrayed with much 
accuracy aud vigor. ‘The interest is well sustained through- 
out, though the plot in the latter part of the story seems 4 
trifle forced and sketchy. as if Mrs. Foote wished 
to be true to the art by which she was already so favorably 
known, sketchiness is at once the fault and the beauty of the 
book. It is a series of pen pictures, ueually vivid and strik- 
ing, but lacking sumewhat the continuous sweep of a thor 

wishing for 
However, the 





Indeed 


oughly artistic story. The reader finds himeelf 
something more to fill in the blank spaces 
hero isa fine manly specimen, with enough backbone to an- 
swer the purpose extremely well, and the heroine is a sweet 
young girl whose purity und delicacy shine in delightful 
contrast to the dreary vulgarity of the camp, and brighten 
for a few months the old New England home which so much 
needed her youth and freshness. Let us add that the story 
bears adwirably the rather severe test of being read aloud, 
which is no small praise ; and we are left in the hope that 
Mrs. Foote will continue to give us pleasure in the future by 
using her pen as well as her pencil. 


Gatherings from an Artist's Portfolio in Rome By Jas. 
E. Freeman. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) Mr. Freeman, 
the veteran artist, and formerly the Consul at 
tome, several years ago published a book with this same 
title, in which he gave pleasant glimpses into the life of the 
artists, the Komans, the American and foreign colonies in the 
‘* Eternal City,” as it appeared from the standpoint of an 
artist long resident in Rome. In the present volume he gives 
us still further glimpses into the social and artistic life of 
Rome and its surrounding towns, telling his stories and 


American 


reminiscences in an easy conversational fashion, entertaining 
and unwearying, quite as one might talk them over with an 
appreciative friend. Not the least interesting passages in the 
book are those which indulge in biographical reminiscence 
and in personal incideuts, many lively and charming anecdotes 
being related of artists and celebrities who have from time 
ro time sought health and inspiration the old city, and 
whose names are familiar to all of literary and artistic tastes. 
The extracts from Mr. Freeman's journal, although we sus 
pect them to be arranged for the occasion, are yet very enjoy- 
in the graphic inside views that 
are given of the city, and j e during the political and 
civil agitation that preceded the modern reanimation of 
Italy. The book is very pleasant reading and, to one familiar 
with Rome, will recall many delightful experiences of travel 
in and about that region of Italy the roads of which all ruo 
to Rome. 

The Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon of 1583 (pub- 
G 


in 


able and instructive, notably 


lished under the direction of F Dumas) is sent to us by 
J. W. Bouton 


Annual” for 1882, also published by Dumas, and con- 


Its general appearance corresponds with the 
** Art 


stituting with itand others of the Salon catalogues a respect- 
s i 





able library of convenient refereace books. The present cat- 
100 illustrations of the best Salon 
pictures. Bougueresu’s ‘‘ Alma Parens,” Lefebyre’s ‘ Psy- 
** Two Sisters,” Dupre’s ‘‘ Shepherd,” Clairin’s 
portrait of Mme. ‘*Woman Reading, 
Yon's *'Storm,” are some of the most noteworthy pictures 
here reproauced. Of the American exhibitors the only art- 
ists whose works are illustrated are D. R. Knight's ‘‘ Por- 
tionless Girl,” and F. M. Boggs’s ‘* Place St. Germain 
Prés, 1883." At least this is .all we have discovered, and we 
must confess it with some surprise. Charles Sprague Pearce’s 
two pictures, of which the critics have said much in praise, 
are indicated only by their catalogue number, while Wm. M. 
Chase's portrait of Miss Dora Wheeler is made ludicrously 
conspicuous by a typographical error which makes her out 
as ‘Mile. Dord Wheeler.”" In a gallery of nearly 2 500 pict- 
ures, however, it is perhaps unreasonable to suppose our own 
young artists’ works should attract more than a fuir share of 
attention. 


slogue contains upwards of 


oe 


ebe,” Girou's 
’ 
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Krauss, Henner’s 


des 


Noles on European Picture Galleries. By Charles L. East- 
lake. (Boston: Houghton, Mifilin & Co.) This book, which 
is of the nature of an elaborately annotated and illustrated 
catalogue, is intended for the use of the visitor to toreign 
galleries; first to point out to him, in case of a hasty visit, 
those pictures most worthy of attention, and second, ‘‘ to 
assist his memory in recalling the chief characteristics of 
style and treatment which such works present.” The two 
galleries thus catalogued are those of the Louvre 1n Paris 
and the Brera Gallery in Milan. The opportunities sfforded 
the author, therefore, for designating the finest works are 
very large, and in most instances his comments are of value ; 
chiefly, however, in recalling the treatment of the various 
works when one shall have forgotten thei. This commend 
able aim is assisted also by numerous woodcuts of the rudest 
description, and serving barely as suggestions to recall the 
composition of a picture. There is a praiseworthy absence 
of all technical terms and theories of art, that would serve 
only to confuse an ordinary observer who should make the 
round of the galleries with this book as a guide, and only 
just enough of the history of each picture is given to place 
its relative historical position in the memory, and to aid in 
appreciating it. It will prove a very convenient and popular 
hand-book. 

The Baby's Journal. By 8. Alice Bray. (New York. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) This is a dainty little book of 


| Cooper, 


The | 


THE CHRISTIAN UNTON, 


wminiatt 


MacDonald 


poems selected from various sources, in which the 
graces and besuty of babyhood are sung 
is represented by his familiar '‘ Somebody's Come,” and other 
represented are Ethe) Lynn, Mathias Barr, Geo 
and Florence Percy. There are left here 

blank pages for the record of the baby’s name and birth, for 


ire 


Geo 


writers 


and there 


itenis of interest concerning his or her babyhood--preeumatly 


rs 





the weight, the date of the first tooth, the severity of its coli 

| and the first step—and payes for the recording of gifts pre 
sented by doting friends. The de are by Miss Bray 
whose work in the half dozen drawings we can imagine to 
have been prompted by a tender sympatby with the joys and 





sufferings of the small inhabitants of babydom. They repre- 


sent the various episodes of life common to all babies: their 
weighing, their merning bath, their luilaby, their sleepless 
nights, and their first efforts at pedestrianism Phe general 
artistic purpose of the book will find favor in the sight of 


many mothers 


Books and How to Use Them. By J.C. Van Dyke. (New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) This & Very Vigorou 
and quickening book. it will do every reader good to | 
ruse it No man can give directions that all will follow, or 
that will be best for universal adoption, but one with the ex 
perience of Mr. Van Dyke will be sure to help all by his 
thoughts His suggestions on skipping, reading fer use 
valuing a book, and finding literary material ure useful 


Books on reading need to be read with care, for this author's 


advice will apply even to his own volume: *' Do not be over 
awed, or brow-beaten into undue reverence, by the pompous 
appearance of & man’s talk in print. A book is but the ex- 


pression of opinion by @ man very much like youreelf, and, 


being human, he cannot be free from error. In every case 





read up to your author, and fear no man because he revels 
@ lion's skin of black ink: the skin may contain a real lion ; 
and then, again, it may contain the fabled ass." In the 


present case, the skin contains @ man well furnished with in- 


telligence, good sense, and abundant information, which it 
will profit every reader to obtain. 

Ina Nutshel Suggestions (o American Students By Dio 
Lewis, M.D. (Clarke Brothers.) This little book is mude 


up of paragraphs on health and hygiene. They are charac- 


for 


paper 


terized by common sense for substance and by brightnes 
style 
paragraphs, and would probably have bee 
into many & scrap-book. In the present form they present a 
little too much the aspect of having be 
way, the book almost entirely lacking the quality of connec 
tion and continuity. 
in @ great number of nutshells. 

debt of gratitude to 


They would bave been yery valuable as new 


n cut out and put 
in this 


en made up 


tis not s0 much “ in a nutsbell” as 
However, we thankfully re 
Dr. Hall for 
dered us yeare ago by w single salient paragraph, and from 
that experience regard ourselves 

this book to students and others, not to be 
but to be thoughtfully considered. Lt 


tive, though in & purely literary point 


member a & service ren- 


ustified in recommendin 


g 
followed 


blindly 


is hygienically ex 





of view amenable to 


criticism. 

Living English Poets. (Boston Roberts Bros ) This 
handsome volume, bound with that taste which these pu 
lishers so often display in the making of their books, adds 
another to the long list of anthologies, but justifies its ay 
pearance by the variety and beauty of its contenta. Those 
laudatores acti temporis who think thatthe stream of Eng 


lish song has run nearly dry, will do well to examine this 





volume. Whatever impression it may make it certainly 
gives no impression of poverty of material and shallowness 
of inspiration. Its songs are pitched in many keys, t 
they are all pervaded by unmistakable melody. Cardinal 
Newman, Horne, Trench, Tennyson, Lord Houghton, Robert 
Browning, Bailey, Arnold, Patmore, Jean Ingelow, Morris, 
Swinburne, Dobson, Symonds, and Gosse sure among those 
whose works finds in this book a choice illustratior 
Altogether it is a volume to Lave ut hand for the cc ALION 
and inspiration of spare moments 

A Complete Concordance to the Revise Version of Vew 
Testament. Embracing the margiual readings of the Eug- 
lish Revisers as well as those of the American Committee 
By John Alexander Thoms. Published under the authoriza- 


and Cambridge Universities. (Charles 


We need do no more than print 


tion of the Oxford 
Scribner’s Sons. ) 

ple announcement. 
evident; the fact that it has been 
tion of the English Universities is suftic 
accuracy. In the main, the of 
followed ; there is no attempt to make the 


this sim 


} 


The necessity of such a Concordaace is 


done under the authoriza 


ent rf 
Cruden been 
book the 
purpose, as does ‘* Young’s Analytical Concordance,” of a 
Greek Dictionary. 
every student of the New Testament. 


guarantee 


method has 


serve 


The book is useful, if not necessary, to 


Surf and Wave; the Sea as Suny by the Poets.. Edited 
by Anna L. Ward. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 
This latest addition to the long list of poctical anthologies 


contains a large,and in the mair judicious, selection of 
and songs relating to the sea. It is needless to suy that it 
contains some of the best poetry in the English lar 
few great poets have been able to resist the tempt 
celebrate the splendor und the peril 
&@ volume as this is a great antidote for some of our 


poems 


guage ; 





wtion to 
of the seain verse. Such 
current 
poetry, because it is almost purely objective ard healthful; 
the breeze und freshness of the seu verses, 
and the mere reading of them blows out some of the cobwebs 
of introspection and analysis. Altogether the book is a very 
enjoyable one. 

The Yearly Moons. 


itself are in these 


By Joseph H. Young. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) Anything in the way of book- 
binding more delicate and simple than this white- 
covered volume, with its title in gold, and its white satin rib- 
bon hinges, would be difficult to secure. It has quite a bridal 
aspect, with its twelve graceful, easy-flowing sonnets, each 
typical of the months of the year. One is not greatly im 

pressed after reading them with anything more than a dim 
sense of harmony between the yerses and their setting, both 


little 
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alike simple, pretty and chaste, equally distant from great 


merit 
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LITERARY NOTES 
Henry Holt & Co. 
the 


An American, with the 


4 bust of 


are issuing Theodore Winthrop’s 


Leisure Moments Series. 
of West- 
he Abbey. 


at the 


cousent of the Dean 


minster, 18 wbout to p 


Mr. H. H 
centennial of 


lace Cole 





admirabl 





Boyesen read ar 


the Psi | 


poem sell 


psilon fraternity in Boston two weeks 
uO 

6S attractive and well 
in the Yellowstone 


+ 1 «ar 
issued & 





ms have 


ial for 





tourists National 


D. Appleton « Co issued the 
handsome 


second volume 


of 


have 


of 
their very new revised edition ‘* Buncroft’s 
History 
—G. P 
te by Anna Katherine Green, suther of the ** 
rm.” 

‘* Plymouth Pulpit” of May 9 (No 
ume) gives Henry Ward Beecher’s views of Heber Newton in 
‘* The Liberty of Christ.” 
which like good wine gets better aa it gets 


Putnam's Sons will publish immediately a novel 


et Leavenworth 
Case,” entitled ‘' X 


9 of the present vol 


& Vigorous discourse entitled 
—The * Critic,” 
older, has opened a new and very attractive column of semi- 
personal and semi-literary gossip entitled ‘‘ The Lounger.” 
—The 
is full as usual of interesting matter for libraries and readers, 
and contains an excellent co-operative index to current peri- 
odicals 
Harper & Bros. have published a new revised edition of 
This 
one of the standard works in this department; it is fully 
illustrated, admirably arranged, and handsomely printed. 
-~Howard, Gannett & Co., Boston, 


‘ Library Journal” for May, F. Leopoldt, publisher, 


Prof. Orton's admirable ‘‘ Comparative Zoology.” is 


Mass., have purchased 





from the **Sunday-School Times" the ‘‘Scholar’s (Quarter 
ly,” and will continue its publication, beginning with its 
next number. They intend to make some valuable and at- 


tractive improvements 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert have issued Judge Tourgee's 
new novel, ‘* Hot Plowshares.”” The ecene of this book is 
on Northern soil—chietly in central New York—and deline- 


ates the development of the auti-slavery sentiment as a force 
in social and political life. 

Mr. Abell, an Englishman, has edited a very remarkable 
book, and one which has the highly original design of serving 
popping 
Abell hes selected thirty-five love scenes 

| thirty well-known 


perio 
} 10d, A 
” 


+} 
Une 


as a guide to 
the ou.” 


st the most 


»art of what is popularly known &s ‘ 
Mr 


critical 


que at 
from five 


novels ; beginning with Fielding’s ‘‘ Tom Jones. 
Harper & Brothers have decided to destroy the plates of 
‘* Weekly" prior to 1580, and have 
sold the entire stock, consisting of complete sets, bound vol 


cement to that 


their ‘‘ Maguzine” and 


umes, and numbers from the date, to 
Es 
to nearly fifty thousand dollars. 

—A title, *‘Die Lewis's 
Monthly for Our Girls,” and devoted to sanitary and social 
Brothers, Nos. 68 
of the 


its paper and typography, first- 


commet 






3% Lauriat, Boston. The sale amounted at retail prices 


new magazine, bearing the 
science, will soon be published by Clarke 


and 60 Bible House, New York 


‘* North American Review ;” 


Its size will be that 
class. Dr. Dio Lewis will be its chief editor. 
A Portuguese 

has 
ose into whose hands it 
American editions of ‘' Ei 
week ; by G. P. Putnams’ Sons 
pleton & Co.; 6nd James R 
another, with an introduction by Mark Twain. 

—A ‘Stenograpbers’ Directory ” is being compiled by Mz 
Frank K. Miller, of Boston, Mass, whichis intended to con 
tain the names of all stenographers in the United States and 


Grammur, published about 


ror nd deal 


eight years 
of private amusement for 
fallen Curiously enough two 
glish As She is Spoke” were issued 


ago, furnisbed & 
th has 





last one and one by D. Ap- 


Osgood & Co. announce stil 


Canada, together with the system of shorthand written by 


each. Stenographers in all branches of the profession who 
desire to have their names inserted in the Grst edition 
should send their addresses at once to Mr. Miller at Box 


1,144, Boston, Mass. 





‘*In-Doors and Out-Doors” is the attractive title of a 
well-printed monthly journal, about the size of the ‘* Na- 
tion,’’ of which the firat number bas been issued. It is to be 


the official organ of the ‘* National Association for Sanitary 
and Kurs! Improvements,” nblished at 10¥ Pearl 
Street, New York, at fifty cents a year. It will 


lurge amount of valuable suggestions to house-owners, with 


and is to be } 


contain & 


reference to health and beauty of surroundings. 

The ‘* Pulpit Treasury” is a new monthly intended es 
pecially to interest and aid and other gospel 
workers. It is edited by Dr. J. Sanderson, and published by 
E. B. The first number contains a portrait of Dr. 
Hall, and sermons, lectures, and extracts from Drs. Hall, 
Deems, Armitage, Taylor, Cuyler, Talmage, Samsen, H. W. 
Warren, Spurgeon, J. P. Newman, Joseph Parker, F. W. 
Farrar, and others. It is rich in material, but lacks artistic 
unity and organization, @ natural defect in a frst number, 


ininisters 


Treat. 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FR°M CUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 

We are all rej ‘icing over the news from 
Springfeli. After months of opposition 
Harper's High bill has passed 
the House by a vote of seyenty—nise 
fifiy-tive, nine Democrats voting 
the Republicans in favor of the bill. 
bill fixes the license for the sale of beer 
and wine at a minimum of $150 per 
annum; for the sale of whisky at #500 
It does not interfere with 
tion law 1ich many 
some entire counties refuse to grant any 
bill will easily pass 
become a law within 
and effect July 1 
The \iqnorinterests are said to have spent 
$40 000 in opposing the bill. Its passage 
will sdd $1 000,000 at least to 
nues of Chicago, and will undoubtedly 
cleseup amulti‘ude of our low groggeries, 


License 


The 


the local op. 


under wi towns and 
t all. The 
and will 


license a 
the 8 
& Week, 


senate 


will go into 


the reve- 


remains to be seen. But we are thank- 


ful for what bas been gained, and are not 


without hope that public sentiment will | 


yet prohibit the sale of liquor altogether. 
Just now the city bas two attractions. 
Barnum is here with bis wonderful cir- 
cus, ‘*highly moral exhibition,” as he 
terms it, in which ‘ Jumbo” is the object 
of greatest interest. Tens of thousands 
of people have made Jumbo’s acquaint- 
ance, and have congratulated him on his | 
rather narrow escape from death a night | 
In some inexplicable way 


his 


or two since. 


the huge tent caught fire, and it was 
with some difficulty that the animals 
were saved. 


Another attraction is the really marvel- 
ous exhibition of railway appliances. 
Everythiag connected with railways, 
from the first rude engine ever used to 
the latest invention for the comfort of 
the traveling public, may be seen. Sev- 
eral days could be profitably spent in vis- | 
iting this exhibition, and those who fail 
to visit the opportunity of a 
lifetime. 

Hints of age are already coming to us. 
The First Presbyterian Church this 
month completes fifty years of existence. 
Rev. Jeremish Porter, who organized the 
church, is still living, hale and hearty, 
and with ‘Father Bascom,” of the| 
earlier pastors, both staunch Congrega- 
tionalists, will take part in the commem- 
oration exercises Which are to occupy 
three or four days. The church is one of | 
the best in the city, and has always been 
foremost in every good work. Its present 
membership is # little short of a thou- 
sand. St. Mary's Church, the oldest 
Roman Catholic organization in Chicago, 
has recently celebrated its fiftieth anni 
versary,andS8:.James’s Episcopal Church, 
which is nearly as old, consecrated its 
house of worship with becoming ceremo. 
nies Toursday morning, May 81. This 
church, one of the strongest of the de- 
nomination in the West, lost its edifice 
in the fire of Oct., 1871, and since that 
time has been under the burden of debt 

Tne Convention of the Diocese of Lili 
nois held in this city }ast week was 
largely attended and full of enthusiasm. 
Perhaps two of its most memorable 
actions were Bishop McLaren’s censure 
of the Rev. Arthur Ritchie, an advanced 
ritualist, whose candidates the bishop 
has refused to cor firm, and a serious pro- 
posal to change the name of the church 
from ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal” to ‘* Holy 
Catholic.” Tue resolution favoring the 
change failed to pass only because it 
was offered so near the close of the 
meeting and after many of the delegates 
had returned home. 
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will lose 


one 





NEW 
—The yearly meeting of Friends was held 
in Portland, Me., June 8-11. Among other 
prominent persons present were the poet 
Whittier, Isaac Suarp of Eugland, and one 
from Cunada, and one from North Caro- 
lina. 
—The annual convention of Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor was held in 


June 7. 
| either by delegates or letters. Three bundr d 
such are known to exist in different states | 
| this pitiless publicity of the daily papers is 


to} 
with | Sbip of 164. and the next is Dr. McLane’s 


| Church in Oakland, Cal., 


| Railroad were stopped on Suoday last by the 
but whether it will diminish intemperance | Massachusetts authorities. 


|** [have somewhat against thee becanse thou 


| next Legislature to take 





the Second Parish Church in Portland, Me., 


fod 


from Maine to Californis. Of the fifty-three 
reported seventeen are in Maine, and eleven in 
Massachusetts. The oldest and largest is in 
Williston Church, Portland, with a member- 


with 148 members. 
twenty-one in 1882 
Total membersbip 


Five were formed in 1881, 
and twenty-seven in 1883 
2,630, of which 1 303 are church members, 
having become such with.n about a year 
Papers were read and discusssions had on 


numerous points touching the operations of 


the Society. Oe was by a young lady of the 


Second Parish, Portland, 


the proceedings and papers will be published 
in psmphlet fofm at alow price, and can be 
had on application to W.H. Pennel, E-q, 
President of the Convention, Portland, Me. 
—The Sunday trains on the Housatonic 


The clergymen | 
in Berkshire County, Mass., presented peti- | 
tions against the running of trains on Sun- | 
day, but the railroad company disregarding 
them, the trains were stopped by State an- 
thority, and on Sunday, Juve 3 passenger 
trains were not ruu further than North Ca- 
naan, Conn , near the Massachusetts line. | 

—An old-fashioned meeting of the Hamp- | 
shire Association cf Ministers was held with | 
the Rev. E. L Clark, of Southampton, 
last week. ‘The R-v. H. B. Blake, of Com 
mingtop, was moderator. C. H. Dickinson, 
of Northampton, a niember of the Yule Sem- | 
inary, was examined as a cand:date for the 
ministry, and was given a license to prench | 
tor four years. The Rev. C. O. Day, of Will | 
iamsburg, gave the three leading theories of | 
the Book of Revelation, cn which there was 
a@ discussion. The Rev. W. 8. Hawks, of 
South Hadley, read a sermon from the text, 


Mass, 


| 
| 


hast left thy first love,” a general talk follow- 
ing. There was also sn avimated talk on the 
comparative merits in the light of to-day of 
the Congregations] and Presbyterian systems 
of church polity and managenrent. 

—At the thirty-eighth annual session of the 
New Evgland Christians, held at Franklin, 
N. H., June 7, resolutions favoring constitu- 
tiona! prohibition were passed. 

—The Constitutional Prohibitory Conven- 
tion of New Hampshire was organized last 
week. Resolutions were adopted asking the 
the necessary steps 
to have submitted to the people a prohibitory 
amendment. 





—The June festival of the Connecticut 
Valley Congregational Club was held at 
Northampton, Mass., June 1 

MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rey. Dr. Booth, whosolong and ably 
has filled the position of pastor of the Univer- 
sity Place Presbyterian Charch at New York, 
haa at last fallen a victim to ill-health, the 
result of overwork, and was forced to resign. 
The church was very reluctant to accept the 
resignation, and only when they fully realized 
how necessary absolute rest was to their 
pastor would they consent to the separation. 
Dr. Booth and Mrs. Booth sail for Europe | 
shortly. Another city church is compelled to 
part with its pastor. Dr. Paxton, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, has resigned 
bis pastorate and accepted a call to the chair 
of Ecclesiastical, Homiletical, and Pastoral 
Theology. Dr. Paxton has been pastor of the 
cburch seventeen years. The Rev. Dr. A. T. 
Pierson, pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church at Indianapolis, is talked of as the 
successor of Dr. Booth. The Rev. Hugh O. 
Pentecost, pastor of the Marcy Avenue Bap- 
tist Church at Brooklyn, has also resigned, 
and accepted a call to the St. Paul’s Evan 
gelistic Church, at New York. He leaves the 
church and denomination with the kindliest 


feelings. 
—At the recent meeting in New York 


City of the MedicoLegal Society, the Rev. 
RK. Heber Newton read & paper on ‘ The 
Obligations of Society Toward the In- 
sane.”’ In the course of thepaper hejsaid: 
* Let a conscienceless man be at the head 
of a private ‘Home’ or public asy- 
lum, with women as well as men under his 
care, and what security has the public that the 
institutions covers no shameful abuses, when 
the oaths of the patients are not receivable in 
court, aud their keepers are secured from 
thorough and searching inspection? I hint 
of things I have reason to believe are cruel 
possibilities."” Speaking of remedy, Dr. New- | 
ton said: *‘ There is room here for the inces- 
sant vigilance and scrutinizing inspection of | 
the State. There is room here for a great 
deal of the work of which the pressis very 





Fifty-three societies were sported | Sond. Unpleasant as its calcium glare at 


243 | 


on the part young | 
ladies should take, followed by an extempore | 
address by a@ young lady of Williston Church. | 


| Waxwork about 


| passing away their few remaining years under | 


| borg 


(GRAND CHANCE ‘TO BUY BOOKS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


times becomes to those who have notoriety; _ 
thrust upon them, there is no question that 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 60.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 


one of the most powerful safeguards of soci 
ety’s best interests. It were to be wished that 
these electric light companies run their poles 
up, Over, and sgainst every home and asylum. 
Painful as this would often be to private teel- 
ing, it would secure the people at large from 


{the wrongs which lurk above in the dark-| OF LIFE. A Collection of Essays, 1857-1581. By 
| vc Oliver Wendel Holmes. Uniform with tbe pre 
ness. vous volumes inthe new ed tion of Holmes’s 


—The annual strawberry festival of the Works. Crown Svo, gut top $2 00, 
Home for the Aged and the Brooklyn Orpnan These Fasaysinciude a large vari ty of subjecta, 
: : all tre ted with the viwor, clearness, and inimitable 
Asylum of the Church Charity Foundation | febety which make Dr. Holmes’« writng: go 
ich y worth reading and so celizhtful’y rea able. 


was held last week. The children, 
there are about vighty, 


the orphanage, 


of whom More than half of 
peared {i book form. 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


he essays have wu ver before ape 
of bot. sexes, now ia 


are & peculiarly bright and 





happy band, who, in their homelike surround: | yoy THE DOLLIVER ROMANCE, with 
| ings, and with the motherly care bestowed on hewe, Septimos Feiton, and, in an Ap- 
| them, flack that sppearance of forlornness | __ enn oe eee 

| which one sees iu many of the asylums. | bia cae cea Reg ella fall Bilorant hr 
Nothing whatever seemed to stand in the way Sketch by Mr. Geo, P?. Lathrop, and Inde ses, 
of the little ones’ enjoyment, and their cup of | Bich containing Introductory Notes by Mr, 
happiness was filled when they received their 7 ithrop, autuor of * A Study of Hawthorne.” 
liberal share of the good things furnished by | serehis "tk tas ee pir gy at a 
the ladies. A walk through tae department Hawthorve; and each a Vignette Woodcut. 
occupied by the aged women shows toeven| ‘TOW 5v0. git Lop $2.00 4 volume, 

the most careless of observers that the com | These vo umes complete the Riverside Edition 

| of Hawthoraoe’s Works, “wh ch has been received 

forts and surroundings here found are as| with emphatic approbation by the press and the 





t > 48 4D 
| me ater] ecer, 
| 
~ . . | Y yn 
Everything is as clean us| MEDITATIONS ON LIFE, DEATH, 
the building itself, and the: AND ETERNITY 
feinrich Z ch 
cosily-furnished rocms cecupied by the old | phexcizedss 
ladies are made as bright aud cheerful as pare th ~ pg he idely re a n “6 "f vac Ms ie : on at 
z ; i } ad ( 408 svorabiy i¢ 1 ¢ 
air, luxurious beds, flowers, and pictures can | e p 1 is pee v a alias tee ta on 
Sus ated fir Qoeen toria after ‘he death of 
go toward making them. In all there are now Prince A'bert. A arge circle of thoughtful readers 


F a . will welcome a work sor in reations, i »ire- 
forty old wowen,|who are quietly and happily | ton, end cueolet oo. a en Seen 


the roof of this peacefal shelter provided by | VOICES FOR THE SPEECHLESS. 
tne Church. Ameri saa 


much like those to be had in one’s own home admirabie library edition of these 


as it is poesible for human ingenuity and love 
to make them 
Translated from 
ok ke 


the German 


, 12mo, $2. 


l vo 






Pathe re 


Selections fr rr Senoolsa and Private Re sing gz. 
“BRAHAM FIRTH, Secretary of the 
lumaue Association, 1 vol, 





l6mo, $0. 75. 
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AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY 


poems and stories in 
incu! aten It is ad- 
I a feelings and 
every ho usehoid, ar well 
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(The receipt of ail new publications delivered at } 
the Bdttortal Rooms of this paper will be acknowl 

siged in tts earliest subsequent tsaue, Pubtiehore | 

will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any | 


sid be te 


ehor 


motaston in thie respect. Accompanying aeaeaa: IN > * rUMN OF Basa By Dr. I. I. Hayes. 
th usi rations ew Edition. 12mo, price 
randa of prices are desirable in ali caaca.} reducea t » $1 5u, . _ ; 
AM Dance Ron N. ¥ |} Anew edi tion of a by ok which the London A the 
. neeum deciared to be ** fu thrilling iuterest.”* 
Books of the Time. ** Love for Soule,” ** Chris. | 
tianity and Miracles at the Present Time,” * His- 
® Wo a I, l POOR eller 
torical Evidence of the Resurrection of Christ,"| »« “07 sale by ali booksellers. Sent by matt, 
“Christ the Central Evidence of Chris »| post paid, on of price by the Publishers, 


ees: 
“ Antiquity of Man Historically Considered.” | 
Phila. 

By Mra. 8. H. Reeves. 
gnes Giberne. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 Fast [7th St.. New York. 
“Gwendoline.” By A 


D. APFLETON & Co., N. Y. SU MME R } MU SIC BOOKS 
“The Data of Ethics.” By Herbert Spencer. | FOR SU M M ER KESOR | S. 


** Poems of Alfred Tennyson.” 2 vola. 


Am. 8S. S. Union, 


** Larry Gilbert.” 


History of the United States.” By Geo. Ban-| 7%, /¢i#untoubted’y a good plan t pre phe pend wn 
croft. 2 vols. | bovks for singing and playing. 
**Dynamic Sociology.” By Lester F. Ward, 2/ Fer Snging, tak 
vols. N ENLARG¥D 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. EDITION 
“eo ” (#2. bcards, or $3.50 cloth), the best miscellaneous 
*Cordin.” By Mary F. Robinson. se ectiou of popular songs, with acoompaniment, 
Hoventon, MiFPLIN & Co., Boston. ee 
A R N c 
** Meditation on Life, Death, and Eternity. By meer EL en OLD AN D NE EW, 
Zschokke, of the = ‘ rd wide famou p ‘ ita x ay bi —— 7 
A. 8S. BARNEs, N. Y. Minst € #ougs. ee ee 
“The Pealter ; or, Selections from the Book of | BEAUTIES OF ete SONG, Ny Clown) 
ae eee 2 WClot 
Pealms, Admirable assem blawe of the sweetest sacred lyrics 
CassELL, Petrer, GaLrin & Co., N. Y. | Piano or Urgsn acco. paniment. 
“ My Body.” By Wm. Biaikie, ree See Ce: 
“My Aspirations.” By Rev. Geo. Matheson. | MUSICAL FAVORITE. Cy Bee..; GR — well 
S. E. Cas#1No, Boston. ch seen col lecti_n of Piano Pieces of mediuw aif 
**Manual of Taxidermy.” By C. J. Maynard. sk Ws OF STRATSS ? Each 82 pas, ; 82.50 
‘ ’ ee vis lott 
Fusk & Waana ts, N. Y. iis ed or See ee . 
} Thavery brivhtest piano music publ « aa: De- 


“The Successful Men of To-Day.” rst-Clas8 Culections sent op 


F. Crafts. 


By Wi scr ptios 18 Of 3u other fir 
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press and nearly ready : 
A Grand Book of WAR SONGS. 


wr C amp Fires, and al] G. A. R. meetings. 


E. L. Keitoce & Co., N. Y, In 
** Notes of Talks on Teaching.” By Francis W. ] 


Parker. | # 
out fer 


Look 


= Geo. Loruror & Co., Boston. Any b ok mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 
“The Lord’s Day Rescued.” By Alex. G. Se 
PP aga scl tae Dost aces yee" OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


J. E. Potrer, Phila. 
‘An Idyl of the War.” By Elwood Kemp. 
Press. Boarnd oF PUB., Phila, 

“The E der and his Work.” By David Dickson. 

“China and the Chinese.”’ By the Rev. J. L, 
Nevins. 

** Lectures on the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
he Rev. W. Gratain 


Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 867 race N. ¥ 


DELIGHTFUL SONGS 


For Sunday Schools. 
OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST, 


$30 per 100; 35 Cents by Mail. 
RoBERTS Bros,, 


“The Life and Mission of Emannel Sweden-! FOR PRA YER M Ie ETINGS. 
* iy Den} asin Woreenien. | GOSPEL HYMNS CONSOLIDATED, 
426 Songs. Nos. 1 2 3 &4 in one Volume. 
MUSIC ED'N, Bds. $75 per 100; 85 ct $2. by Mall. 
WORDS ONLY," $20 “ 22 
Full Catalogues sent on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN. 
76 EAST NINVHST., | 81 RANDOLPH ST,, 
NEW VOR«K. CTICAGCO, 
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Summer Clearance Sale of Books, Bibles, and Al- 
bums, at 30 to 75 per cent. less than ordinary 
prices. 

t? Catalogue sent free 


| 

. | 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 

at 30 to 60 per cent. Discount from Pub-| 

lixbers’ Prices. i, 

Double quantity sent to select trom wi thout any ey | 

tra expense. Satisfaction guaranteed or 

reiurned iree of anv expense to purc Saoeee. 

logue free on application. Address 
N. TIBBALS & SUNS, 
124 Nassau Street, New York City. 


New and benutiful CHRO! med AnDa, 
4 Gilt Bound Florat Autograph A: » Al 
foriScts, SNOW & ¢ %. .. Meriden. Ct. 


name in New Tye, sudan blewant ee, 
“Of the three hundred give but three,” 
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DISCOYV- p 


ARMENIAN ANTIQUARIAN | 


ERIES. 


” 


The “‘ Allgemeine Zeitung” announces that 
a discovery, the importance of which can} 
hardly be overrated, has been made lately by | 
a Bavarian archeologist, Herr at the 
point where the Enphrates bursts through the 
Taurus range. Here, in awild, 
trict lying between Madatieh and Sanisat, he 
found a line of megalithic monuments, aver 
aging between sixteen and eighteen metres in 
height and bearing inscriptions. They are in | 
a remarkable state of preservation, aud Herr | 
no doubt that they formed part 
of some great national sanctuary, dating back 
3,000 years or more. There 
merly at this place a necropo 
Commagene kings, so that it 
ble to attribute these colossal monuments to | 
this ancient people, the hereditary foes of the 
Assyrians. Very little is known about them. 
The classical writera allude to them only in 
casual passages, and the arrow-headed in- | 
scriptions, although mentioning them very 
often, have hitherto yielded scanty informa- | 
tion, Herr Sester purposes visiting the place | 
next year, accompanied by Dr. Puchstein, a| 
pupil of the Berlin Archeological Institute. | 
Meantime, it is conjectured that they will be | 
found to belong to the class of remains which | 
Professor Sayce has designated “ Chettite | 
monuments,” all that has come down to 


Sester, 


romantic dis- 


Sester has 


was for- 
of the old | 
seems reasona- 


some 


lis 


us 
from the once powerful race of the Chetta or 
Chatti. 








| 
| 
TAPESTRIES FROM THE DUKE OF | 
HAMILTON'S SALE. 


The works of art from the Duke of Hamil- 
ton's sale on exhibition at Sypher & Co.'s, | 
No. 739 Broadway, are attracting attention 
com. connoisseurs aud lovers of art. One of | 
the most interesting of jects of this collection 
is a Gobelin tapestry on which is presented a | 
portrait of Catherine Il. This tapestry is | 
furthermore of historic value from the fact of 
its having been presented by the French Gov- | 
ernment to the Court of Russis, where it fig- 
ured for a time, eventually falling into the 
possession of the Duke of Hamilton. A 
Spanish tapestry made in the sixteenth cent- | 
ury also came from the same sale. Other 
articles of interest are a pair cf remarkably 
fine Sévres vases, dating back to about 1790, 
and two Chinese rice jara of rose color 150 
years old. The interest of visitors is by no 
mesns confined to the Duke of Hamilton's 
collection, however. A lot of antique Hol 
land and Italian furniture, old English silver, 
some queer Dutch clocks, and Sevres, Berlin, 
and other porcelains, are a few among an 
endless line of veritable attractions. Holiday 
shoppers have been more or less attracted by 
the Windsor cosy-chairs, designed after one} 
that came from Windsor Castle. Popular, | 
too, among modern productions are sets of | 
solid mahogany with brass trimmings, repro-| 
ducing styles in the time of Louis XLV. 

| 
| 





is 


being told of the | 
indicates the | 


A pretty little story 
German crown prince, which 
secret of the affectionate regard in which | 
“Unser Fritz” is held by his people. He| 
visited a village school near Potsdam the ether | 
day, to see the new master, and had scarcely | 
entered the school-rocm when @ dispatch was | 
brought to the master telling him that his | 
mother was dying in a neighboring villsge. | 
The prince insisted that he shou'd go at | 
once. ‘' But the children—bow can I leave | 
cen ?” cried the agonized man. ‘ Tut, tut! 
never mind them,” said the prince; ‘1 will 
teach them till the vicar comes to prepare 
candidates for confirmation. Go! run! aad 
may you fiad your mother yet alive.” Aud 
for more than an hour the heir to the Ger- 
man throne stood and taught the village 
children uutil the astonished vicar appeared. 





f inancial and Insurance. 








THE WEEK. 


The minor considerations that, it would | 
seem, have so long overborne the really 
important ones bearing on the prospec- 
tive financial and commercial conditions, 
bid fair to take their proper place at last 
in the scale of relative importance, and 
have partially yielded to the growing in- 
fluence of the more fundamental reasons. 
It is now becoming pretty well known— 
after so long a time—that the shrinkage 
in the overgrown iron manufacturing in- 
terests in this country was not only a 


| 
servative 
| tures themselves. 


| this halt 





very natural effect of a very evident 


cause, which is not related to main 
| trade, but that it is healthful to the con 
growth of our iron manufac- 
Their interest was ex 
cessively stimulated by the extraordinary 
railway growth the past 
years, and had spread into unprofitable 
localities—where, except such 
it would very naturally lan- 


during three 
under 
stimulus, 
guish. 


The curtailment of this especial de 


| mand for iron has, then, only proved the 


above statement, by checking unprofita 
ble and = superfluous expansion, 
bringing the supply down to the healthy 

and legitimate demand. The effect of 
the iron trade on the 
interests is only partial, and not at all 
severe, from the fact that the coal market 
is growing continually into new regions, 
and finding a larger field for consumption 
all over the country, and from the equally 
important fact that the very greatly ex- 
tended railway systems through the 
whole country create a new demand for 
coal, while the trade itself has been con- 
solidating and combining its various 
range of production instead of expanding 
it. There are otber interests that have 
| incidentally felt the effect of the eco- 
nomic movement in the iron trade, but 


and 


in coal 


| these interests are now outgrowing the 
|cause of the relapse, and sre taking a 


very conservative posilion with regard to 
the prospective renewal of activity in 


| general business. 


Oa the other hand, the attempt to im- 
press the country with the idea that our 
crops were likely, in part at least, to 
prove a failure, an altempt made by 
combinations working for a rise in bread- 
stuffs, and by bear interests in the stock 
market, has not succeeded, and, of course, 
cannot now, in the face of the real facts 
in the case, so potentially developing. 
The year’s crops are pretty likely, from 


| present appearances, to exhibit great re 


sults, which false representation will 
scarcely interfere with, and with these 
results, added to the yet undiscounted 
results cf 1882, we havea basis for a 
healthful expansion in trade of all kinds, 
sufficient to retrieve the unsatisfactory 
results of the year now nearly passed, and 
give & new impetrs to the branches of 
industry now suffering from over pro- 


| duction. 


The first intimations of any new force 
or element, working for better or worse, 
always have, and always will, come from 
our financial centers; where securities are 
held in great quantities, and are especially 
sensitive to influences. This first intima- 
tion has already found expression in the 
Stock Exchange. And an activity seems 
to have commenced in the share markets, 
indicative of a fresh and powerful im 
pulse from without; as yet it has taken 
only conservative dimensions, but like 
many speculations on Wall Street, it may, 
and looks as if it would, carry prices 
higher, and make an active campaign. 
This week shows a considerable rise in 


| the quotation list, with a marked increase 


in the volume of transactions. The sig 
nificant feature is in the continued invest 
ment strength of the bond market. 

The final completion of the lease of the 
New Jersey Central R. R. to the Reading 
R. R. Co. consolidates and harmonizes 
permanently two great properties repre- 
senting extensive coal interests ; and will, 
undoubtedly, prove of mutual benefit. 

The Foreign Exchange market is 
steady, but there is no danger of any 
gold shipments from here. The high rates 
for exchange are in order at this season, 
but the comparatively small imports in- 
dicate that the moment a slight foreign 
demand comes for our securities there 
will be a drop in foreign exchange. 

The Bank Statement is as follows: 


Loans increa@pe.........20....-. «$3,560,800 


Specie decrease.............05. 700.600 
Legal tenders increase.... ..... 1,788,500 
Deposita increase........ 4,361,500 
Reserve decrease............. 2,475 


Money is very easy at two and one-half 
to three per cent. 





OFFICE OF THE 
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Mutual Insurance Vompany 
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New York, January 25th 
The Trustees, in Conf nity to the / ter of the 
Company, submit the following State tuf 
t De her. 18X2 

Risks from Ist 

lat ) t ber 
2 $4,412 5 

Premiums on P es Dot arked 

off Ist January, [582 1 4445 
Total Marine Premiums $5 929,538 4 
Premiums marked off from 1st Jar 

uary, ISH2, to 3lat Decem IS8zZ, $4,39 40) 
Losses paid during the 

same period $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Pre 

i8 aod 

ses. ...$8 1b 
The Company has the following Assets 
United States and State f New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Stocks $8,974 5 ; 
Loans secure d by Stocks, and other- 

wise P ss 1.5 MOK) { 
Real Estate and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at. 581 8 15 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,725,575 02 
Cash in Bank $04 Ue 

Amount $13,171, 2 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the boldars 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February uext. 

The outatanding certiticates of the issue of 
1878 wil! be redeemed and paid to the boiders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on aud 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February oext, from 

¢ . 
which date ak interest thereon will cease. The 


certificates to be produced at the time of pay 
) 


ment, and cancelle!) 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1582, for which 





certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next 
By order of the Board 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


Serer 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES HO RACE GRAY 4 
CHARLES DENNIS Ei ND W. OORLIES, 
#$ H, MOORE, EOre ELLIOTT, 
LEWI8 CURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHAN. H. RUSSELL, 20BT. B. MINTURD 
AMES LOW 48. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GEORGE W. LANE 
GORDON W.BURNHAM, ED\ WIN MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, E FORAST, 
WM, STUGIS SA ViUEL W WILLETS 
BENJ. H. FIELD, CHAS. D LEVKKICH, 
JOXIAH O. LOW, WILLIAM BRYOE, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, WILLIAM H FOGG 
ROYAL PHELPS, THOS BOF ODDINGTON, 
ae ee F. OU NGS, HOKAGE K. THULE EK, 
© IAND, nb Ee pa 
Jou D. HEWLETT, JOHN L. KI ER 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, _N. DENTO ary ITH, 
CHAS BURDETT, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 


W. H. HW. MOORE, 2d Vwe-Pres't. 
A. A. HAVEN, Sed Viee- Prae’t. 
W. H. Landerdale J. W. Lauderdale 


Rewideut since 1454 F.W. Lauderdale 
LAUDERDALE & CO., } 
KReal-Ketate and Loan-Agents. 
10 Washington Ave.N., MINNEAPOLIS, gr N 
References E. 8. Jones, President Hennepir 
Bank; T. A. Harrison, President Security Bar *: 
GO. E. Vanderburxt b, Judwe of the Sup reme Comet, 
and any reliable business firm in Minneapolis 


 QUIMBY’S | 
Improved Lightning Rods. 


These rods are manufact 
the subscriber. The 
on atrictly acientific principles, and during 
a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 
re sent and orders promptly executed. 





ired and ere 
y are 


sted only 
applied to buildings 


by 


Circula 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
SUCCESSOR TO E E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, 
NEW YORK 


5OV,CGGw acres 


on the lune of the 

= WISCONSIN CENTRAL BR. 

vddre WN: ‘ull particulars 
r 


CHARLES L. COLBY, giver 
Land Commiss'ne 

WIs. 
ZW CA7TRAOORSIN. 


MILWAUKER, 





Dress Reform, 


Union Undergarments. 


E, 14th Lath 


Vest and Drawwera in One. 





Made in all w ot 
Ml no and Cas er | 
ct ‘ rr ess | 
Sk Kyi otse Eo an 
1 = as K rm 
and us 
+ orde a w ait a 
yop gg ty. er 
Br t comn- 
bi % j jer Biacas, 
At nina st rers 
Obst Bandaves 
4a\) Sb ler Stockit sup 
porters, Sanitary Napkins, «t (ustem 
Work »romptiy attended to. New Itivs 


TRATHD (CATALOGUE TREE 


MRS. A. FLETCHER) 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥, | 


os 


“BEST in TRE WORLD. P 


; 
; 





LADIES ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FORIT. 


VERY STRONG, SMOOTHE & ELASTIC, 


The Brainerd & Armstreng Co. 
469 Broadway, New York. 
238 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
56 Summer Sf Soston, Manse 
35 Sharpe St., Baltimore, Md. 
Mills at New Lond« Hs Conn. 


Giant ‘ aper. 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen, Dodge's and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


QUR WILD INDIANS. 


peeoeaes by Gen. herman. Superb [Lustra 
tions. This wreat wouk was sibacribed for by 
Pres. Arthur, Gen Grant. and hundre f eminent 
st Valuable ar d J bril- 













r 








men, and is indorsed as the m 
inw book ever written. It Sells ike widtre, and is 
the wraudest chance to coin moue over offered to 
Awents oane r Circulars, Ex Specimen 
Plate free, toA. D. Won T HINGTON 
& Oe On ° «Hartford, enn 

x D 

MPORTED GIFT E00KS 

Por Su ool rewards. Colored engrav 

pgs very cholee. Price from cents up 
wards Beautiful bovks ot 2 





DAVID C. C¢ 


1839. 1883. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 





FUCCES®ORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 ul tom. St., 


Offer a New and | 
fully selected Patt 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 


sare St ice 


¢ 


ck of Chol and Care- 


re ¢ 


GRADES, 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc, 
ALSO, 


LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
BHADES. 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH&CO. 


J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave.,cor Henry St., Brooklyn, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 
The best Creamery, Orange and 
Delaware County 


3 WS ‘2. eee. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON 
Also HAMS. 

Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received fresh every morning. 


t of 
GROCERIES. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H 
in great 


aseortmer 


And a genera 


FINE FAMILY 


. Mace & Co.'s, Jewett's and Fareon’s make 


variety, and a comp!ete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 


|ALANSON CARTER. 


530 Fulton St, Brooklyn, N. Y, 





" ‘Cheae apaweringan ndvertiseme nt wt 
sonjer a savor upon the Advertiser and 
Pubiisier &y stating rhat they saw the 


Adesrthgeuvens om tae Uhristian Unésn: 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Vienna is to have a statue of Mozart, who, 
will be the third of the great masters honored | 


by this city, Beethoven and Schubert being the 
other two. 10.000 florins have been voted for 
the Mozart statue. 


—A London dispatch says that advices have | 


Africa, 
persons 


Sierra Leone, 
24, that fifty 


been received from 
under date of May 


have been roasted alive for witchcraft in the | 


Sherbro district. 

—Gastein is a famous Austriau watering- 
place in Salzburg, near the Tyrol, and here 
the Emperor William will repair in the latter 
part of July 
weeks, and during his stay will receive a visit | 


from the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. | 


—Mr. Geo. W. Roe has published a photo- 
graph containing portraits of a large num- 
ber of eminent Americans, as a memorial 
of the opening of Brooklyn Bridge. The 
group bas been taken and arranged by Mr. 
Bogardus. The portraits are generally ex- 
eeedingly good. 

—The Grand Lodge cf Free and Accepted 
Masons of the State of New York held its 
one hundred and second annual session last 
week, in this city, and it was admitted to be 
one of the largest and most representative 
bodies of Freemasons that has ever assembled 
in New York city. 

—The unusually hot weather of last week 
has inaugurated the annual list of deaths and 
prostration by sunetroke earlier than usual. 
In New York city the number of unfortunate 
sufferers is large, and the cases are confined 
chiefly to children and the laboring classes 
whose occupations keep them much out of 
doors in the heat of the day. 

—John Glass, who was serving out a life 
imprisonment at Sing Sing, convicted of man- 
slaughter in the first degree, was pardoned by 
Governor Cleveland last week. The prisoner 
has been at Sing Sing since September, 1870, 
and his'continual good conduct and ciliciency, 
together with certain extenuating circum- 
stances of his imprisonment, have led to this 
infrequent act of clemency on the part of the 
Governor. 

—It is refreshing to meet with an instance 
of determination on the part of a public fav- 
orite to stick toa@ retirement from public life 
when it has once been achieved. Thus, al- 
though the determination bripgs regret toa 
large circle of friends and admirers, Mme 
Annie Louise Cary, who, with the exception 
of last winter, has sung at the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic concerts every season for twenty 
years, has refused an offer of $1,000 to sing at 
the first concert of this society in the autumn. 

—It seems as though the people of Canada, 
since the rime Minister of England refused 
to let them have us Governor-General the 
scion of royalty whom they desired, are now, 
out of spite, refusing in turn to approve the 
appointment made by Mr. Gladstone in the 
person of Lord Lansdowne. The chief oppo 
sition is made by the Irish population of 
Canada, who hereby resent the hostile and 
inimical part assumed by Lord Lansdowne 
and his family in the legislation and govern- 
ment of Ireland. 

—May 15 was Sir Arthur Sullivan's birth- 
day, when he gave a dinner for twelve at 
Queen's Mansions, at which assembled the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Marquisof Hartington, 
and other distinguished guests. After dinner 
the guests were presented with telephonic re- 
ceivers in connection with the Savoy theater, 
where *' Jolanthe,” Sullivan’s latest operetta, 
was being given. The choruses and part 
songs were heard as well in Queen’s Mansions 
asin the theater itself, so perfect was the 
communication, says ‘‘ London Life.” 

—The news that eomes over to ua of Queen 
Victoria’s health seems worthy of about us 
much reliance as one of Vennor’s storm 
prophecies. One day she will be on the road 
to quick recovery of health, the next she is as 
far advanced on the way to confirmed invalid- 
ism; Monday she will have developed marked 
tendencies to dropsy, Tuesday she is the vic- 
tim of hypochondria,and so on; a new aiiment 
coming to light for every day of the week. 
Poor Queen! if she isn't sick already such 
dreadful reports ought to make her so before 
long. 

—The church remodeled by Mr. Salmi 
Morse, and christened the ‘‘ Twenty-third 
Street Theater" seems destined toa changeful 
existence. Opened with the Passion Play, 
unsuccessful with Mr. Morse’s drama, it has 
now come into the hands of Mr. Max Stra- 
kesch, who intimates that his brother Mau- 
rice, the operatic impressario, will open it in 
September with a first-class production of 
Wagner's Nibelungen Trilogy. Thisis good 
news, if true. 

—No such solemn and imposing ceremony 
jn connection with royalty has occurred for 


His majesty will remain three | 


| 


| Many years as the coronation ceremonies of 
the Tsar at Moscow, on Sunday, May 27. The 
silver wedding féle of the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany at Berlin at the begin- 
ning of the year equaled it perhaps in brill- 
| jancy and display of rich and artistic cos- 
tumes, but that lacked the imposing solem- 
| nity, the demonstrations of deep popular 
| affection, the affecting nature of the corona- 
| tion services as they are described by the 
| New York * Herald” correspondent, The 
| American reading public should congratulate 
| themselves on the advantages bestowed on 
them by such journalistic enterprise. 
—Several prominent Southern gentlemen, 
| for the most part from Kentucky, were in 
| New York last week. They came as repre- 
| Sentatives of the Southern Exposition to be 
| held at Louisville, Kentucky, inthe Fall, for 
the success of which they hoped to gain the 
co-operation of prominent New York citizens. 
It is not stated whether their aim was success- 
ful or not, but it is an assured fact that they 
co-operated with decided success at a compli- 
mentary dinner at Delmonico’s, when General 
Grant overcame his customury reserve suf- 
ficiently to make a few remarks, called, by 
courtesy, ‘'an address."’ 

—T'wo brakemen are employed on the 
Maine Central Railroad who are deaf and 
dumb, and one of them cannot read or 
write. This doubly unfortunate man has a 
sign for every station, official, and laborer on 
the road, and never makes a mistake, and as 
much work and as complete accuracy are 
expected from him as from any other brake- 
man. This statement is calculated to make 
people wonder at the intelligence of a man 
deprived of so many faculties, but we snould 
say it was not calculated to increase the sum- 
mer list of travel on the line sf the Maine 
Central Railroad. 

—The past week has been one of mingled 
distress and delight, at the lovely spot on the 
Hudson known as West Point. The inquisi- 
tion of examinations has been undergone, the 
tortures of which have in some degree been 
alleviated by the presence of countless num- 
bers of the gentler sex, who can on occasion, 
as the cadet heart may testify, inflict torture 
by the side of which the examinstions are 
child’s-play. Next week will bring the cli- 
max of the season in the annual graduation 
ball, in preparation for which, doubtless, 
score on score of busy hands and minds have 
been occupied for weeks past. The hotels at 
the post are crowded, and, according to the 
‘* Tribune,” ‘‘ guests eagerly contend for the 
privilege of sleeping in the bath-tub, and the 
inan who has secured a cot in the cupola puts 
on more airs than a Thanksgiving turkey,” 

—Barnum’s Circus has received an unusual 
amount of gratuitous advertising this past 
week. It bas been encamped in Chicago, 
and on the morning of June 5a fire broke out 
and consumed the main tent and a large 
amount of dresses and paraphernalia. On 


June 7, a8 the grand entry was being made at 
the afternoon performance, one of the ele- 
phants grew bumptious and went crashing 
round the ring with his chariot after him. 
The unusual noise roused the other animals, 
both in the ring and the adjacent tents, and 
the larger audience, composed chiefly of wo- 
men and children, were on the point of a 
panic that might have been terrible in its re- 
sults, The employees succeeded in getting 
the beasts out of the ring, however, the band 
went on playing, and shortly the audience 
and its excitement subsided. Another ad- 
vertisement feather in the hat of the ‘‘ greatest 
show on earth.” 





LANGUOR AND LASSITUDE, 
80 COMMON IN THE SPRING, INDICATE A 
PORPID CONDITION OF THE LIVER AND 
| A SLUGGISH CIRCULATION OF THE LIFE- 
GIVING FLUIDs. A TEASPOONFUL OF 
TARKANT’S SELTZER APERIENT IN 
A GLASS OF WATER HALF AN HOUR BE 
FORE BREAKFAST WILL GENTLY RELIEVE 
AND REGULATE THE LIVER, QUICKEN AND 





PURIFY THE CIRCULATION, AND gIMPART 
NEW LIFE AND VIGOR TO’ EVERY FUNC. 
TION OF ‘THE BODY, ALL DRUGGISTS 
HAVE IT, 





Burt’s Shoes, 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


282 FULTON St., B’Ku’s, N. Y. 
‘ for their gg ee 


logue and 
Goods forwarded by 
All 
ceive prompt 


attention. 
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A EBANY FE MAL E AC ADEMY, 
j 4 Albany, N. 
Three regular courses of study. 
art, music, modern languages. 
an extrain the course. 
received in the 
daily. 








New York, June 14, 1883. 


Best facilities in 
Artinstruction not 
Limited number of pupils 
principal’s home. French spoken 
Send for a cataloxue. 

LUCY A. PLYMPTON, 

Be? TEACHERS, 
| American and Foreign. 


STILL WITH US! 


These letters speak so well for them- | 
selves that we simply commend them to | 
the attention of our readers without any 
other word of introduction. 


Principal 





For every department of instruction, low or high. 

I | promptly provided for Families, Schools; Colleges. 

Circulars of wood schools, with intelligs: sdvice, 

free to parents personally. Mailed for postawe. All 

skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 
J W. SCHERMERHORYN, A. M., Secretary, 

7 East l4th St. near 5th Ave., N. Y. 


San Dizco, April L1, 1882. 
Christian Urion: Please find enclosed 
Money Order, $1.50, for six months for Chris- 
tian Cnion from March 30. 


BAC. KW ARD AND INV AL ID BOYS. 
The undersigned, 





[ send this amount because, at ninety-four 
and three quarter years old, 1 know not what 
aday may bring forth; should I live after 
the subscription expires it is my purpose = 
renew it. From obscurity of vision I experi- | 
ence much difficulty in reading by the help of | 
glasses the faint impreseion of ink rendered 
by most publications; not, however, from 
the Christian Union, which I desire to read as 
long as the power is given me. Its excep- | 
tional expositions, its answers to enquiries, 
its views on dogmatism and creeds, are able 


an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the instruction of such boys a spe 
cialty. Location delightful. Address Dr. WILL 


TAMSOB, Lyme, € Conn. 


UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
ISSS. 

Entrance examinations commence at9a.M, June 
Is and September ls. Forthe University Regis 
ter with full statements rewarding requirements for 
admission, courses of study, dexreer, honors, ex 


(HORNELE. 





: ay . _ | penses, free scholarships, etc., and for special in 
r 8 me 2 ) nfluences : : ‘ arti 
and satisfactory. And | think its influences | poo ation, apply to THE PRESIDENT OF COR- 
on the public mind induces more charitable | neLL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N, Y 
religious views, and, like the leaven which : = : _ 
_apbeg : F ((USHING ACADEMY, 
was bid in the measures of meal, will produce | Ashburnham. Masa, 
like effects. Yours for success, A.C. | A first-class College-Preparatory and Enwlish 
| Schoo! for both sexes. Expenses 8150 to $225 a year 
Ll. | Ninth year bewins Sept. 5. Send for a C atalogue 
_ . |) JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 
San Diego, Cal., Oct. 5, ISS2. | 2 
Christian Union: ( ‘ROVE HALL, 
eR ‘e ‘ ui New Haven, Connecticut. 
My appreciation of your publication has : : 
increased duri the 1€ vear’s subscriptior Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highiv 
< as uring e be years 60: Sb oe indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
ending on the date above; and, desiring its Dana, and others. Ninth Year begins Sept. 19. 
continuance another six months, I inclose | For circulars, address 


money order for the amount. MISS MONTFORT. 


If my power of reading holds good as at 
present, I wil! not determine on any period 





reeary OF THE CITY OF NEW 
} YORK. 














after the expiration of this half year. No| Departments of Art and Science. 
other newspaper can supply its place. ~ernccnot raul 
r : NS t Os tEE. 
Very truly vours for success, A. C. - bs Ns 
Anno «rtatis 9 sinee July 1, 1882 The Entrance Examination will be held in the 
= ase y 4, = UTnuiversity Buildings, Washington Square, on 
Z Tuesday, June 19,and on Tuesday, September 1s, at 
III. }1l0aM. Kecent munificent gifts bave secured larwe 
oth hh, a Pe r ' 717 | and important additions to the apparatus and other 
R k N EW AL BL \N “@ | means of illustration, which will be ready for use 
at the next co te year. 
Annual Commencement in the Academy of Music, 
Received April 28, L883. lon Thursday, June 21, at 10:5 o’clock; on which 
| occasion a Semi-Centennial Commemorative Ad 
Manager Christian Union: dresss will be delivered by the Rev. John Hall, 
D.D,, Chancellor ad interin 
PLEASE FIND INCLOSED $1 50 Alumni Meeting in the University at6 p.m. the 
0 same day. 
IN PAYMENT OF MY RENE WAL ~ KE ORD SE MINARY . 
FOR SIX MONTHS. | Rockford, Il., 
NAME ct Wein, asad 3 Maen 0 
: t v-third vear. Classical, Musica Art, and Pre 
P. O., SAN DIEGO. iratery Courses. Stean ating all the building 
tthe Institution. | ud t at west terms 
COUNTY, SAN DIEGO. cB at Hat dh -_ 
STATE, CALIFORNIA. 


| 
Please fill above blanks with care. 
| patent old and new tune 
combination, to sing ateight; save 
“st 6 be coke—more impressive and 
instructive. Sampies free. DAVIL 
eC. “COOK. 46 Adams 8t., Chicago 


We hope that there are a good many six | 
monthe’ subscriptions still in for so | 


store | 
loyal a reader of The Christian Union. | 











HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, &e. 
Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, | 
Providence, R. 1 , for pamphlet. Mailed free. | 


If your beard is not of a pleasing shade, remedy 
the defect by the use of Buckingham’s Dye for the 
whiskers. 





Ayer’s Pills are palatable, safe for children, and 
are more effective than any other known cathartic 





The Best Tooth Powder is Caswell, 
Dentine. Safe, preservative, and economical. 
Broadway aud 578 oth Ave. 


A RARE OFFER. 


Massey & Co.'s 
1,121 


te BEST THING KNOWN © 
| WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
ee LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 











INGLY «nd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
If you willsend us the names of any of | Sold by all Groce 4 BEW ARE of imitations 


well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 13 the 
ONLY SAFE lat ing compound, and 
always bears the abo nbol, and name of 


ORGAN OR PIANO ——aapegacronas 


soon, we will forward free to your address a | Bells of P ire Copper ani d Tin for Chare 
copy Of a first-class Musical Publication, filled WAER re TED, cpap ey 


“C atalos gue se em 
with the latest selected music, choice reading | WOMONTEN A TIET 9: incinnati. 


your acquaintances who are intending to pur- | 
chase an 













matter, musical notes, etc. Please write all | —- a 
names plainly, giving the town, country, and OFFI ExiQO = 
| For GOec, we sn4, atpald, @ 


beactiful Bioie, printed 
off the Oxford plates, imitation morooce sever, 
brass bound and plated, with handsome gilt 
elasp, gilt edges, round corners; lettering em 


State, and mention whether ajpiano or organ | 
is desired. 





GEORGE WOODS COMPANY, | stt:ccctattsetes rated tora denise fo gld! geen bins 


vielet, pink and brown, round corners, beveled 
Da 


608 Washington Sct., Boston, Mass. VID ©. COOK, 46 Adams Bt., Chicage, 


in 
10t 
ils 


el 


Vree 


e<c SF @- 


a 





JUNE 14, 18384. 


MORE ENGLISIL BLUNDEKs. 


I have been greatly amused with the selee 
tions of the blunders of Engiishmen, in re- 
lation to America, which have sppeared in 
the Christian Union on several occasions 

May I be permitted to add my recent experi- 
ences with one of these obtuse islanders? I 
omit much that would prove all your corres 
pondent has detailed, giving only two or three 
cases that have not previously come under 
your readers’ notice. 

I risk the charge of violating friendly con 
verse, for the higher duty of showing up the | 
crass ignorance of these isolated beings in 
watters pertaining to America. | 


Giving to ny friend a newspaper to beguile | 
his time, while I proceeded with my usual | 
svocation, after some time had elapsed I 
began to hesr indistiuct mutterings, followed 
a little on by ‘1 don't understand it. 1 can't 
make it out,” followed by the remark that it 
was ‘‘something new."’ He then proceeded as 
though he was working out some problem 
from Euclid, or endeavoring to follow up 
some mystic clue; his audible comments were, 
‘Judge A. presiding, Judge B. counrel of 
prosecution, Judge C. counsel of defense. 
Ah, I see,"’ continued my friend, as though a 
ray of sunlight had on the instant broke 
through his insular fog, ‘‘they don't put the 
case into the bands of # lot of lawyersto bother 
the brains of witnesses. One judge on the 
bench, @ second judge to prosecute, a third 
judge to defend, aud thus the three judges | 





settle the matter;" comment by the uninitiated | 
Briton: ‘I suppose they don’t have many 
luwyersinthiscountry.” At that mostsapient 
utterance I could no longer refrain from dis- 
turbing the proprieties with a loud ‘‘guffaw,” 
and proceeded to the enlightenment of the | 
antediluvian by aseuring him that we were 
not utterly destitute of those useful members | 
of society, and in the matter of the court | 
routine things were much of a sameness as at | 
‘‘hum,” but that we had a sneaking likeness | 
for titles, and if he desired to astonish the 
natives on his return it would be possible to 
cap him D. D. at little cost of mind cr money. 
For his future guidance I instructed him in 
our advanced mode of titular culture. 


Having schooled my friend thus far, I left 
him to resume his reading. This had not con- 
tinued a long time before another ‘Ah! 
xa!” drew from me the inquiry what 
vext? ‘I call this good, excelient,” how 
mnany more adjectives would have followed | 


cannot say, had I not put the question, **Have | 


you ‘struck ol’ ?” He did not know about 
the oil but he found tbat they did things dif 
ferently in the States. ‘‘ Here,” said he, 
pointing to the paper, “ is the trial of a shout- 
ivgease ; and what court more likely to under 
etand the case than @ court martial 7" ‘Cour: 
inartial !"’ exclaimed I. ‘* What court martia 
nave you got there?" Putting the paper into 
iny hand, ‘‘ See!" he exultingly cries, *‘ here 
is Colonel Pistol, ccunsrel of defense, and 
General Saber, counsel of prosecution.” If | 
awcke the echoes before, | made thunder this 
time, at the native simplicity of this islander 
[he case was one of the every day type, 
shooting and counter-shooting, the several 
learned counsel dencted by their warlike pre 
fix. With sll modesty | gave my frievd an 
other lesson on etiquette, teaching him that 
the court had as much affinity to a court mar- 
tial as a London police court, snd that these 
‘*braves” are but harmless lawyers, who 
have laid aside the sword for the pen and the 
tongue. 

An English provincial newspaper having 
come to hand during onr talk, my friend pnt 
it into my hand. I opened on # page contain 
ing the charge of the Judge of Assize to the 
Grand Jury; I lighted on a case which was 
ruly English. A prisoner arrested for bur 
‘lary bad fired a pistol at the policeman ; the 
Judge, with naivete not born of Yaukee ‘cute 
ness, accepts the plea of the prisoner, who, 
Le (the Judge) learned, baud received @ part of 
his education in America. The prisoner’ 
plea was that he fired the pistol over the head 
of the policewan to frighten him only, and 
that he was very glad when he learned after- 
ward that uo harm was done; for these ren 
sons the learned Buron, after trial, let the 
prisouer down with a reduced term of punish 
ment. Would not the graduates for tht 
famed college, Sing Sing, rejoice if a batch 
of like-minded jndges were imported here— 
say, duty free? The policciman, too, wa 
English ; nis assailant heving escaped from | 
his grasp teok to bis heels, but continued 4 
iumning fire on his pursucr, who followed 
brandishing nothing more warlike than his} 
Ofliciul etaff. 1 think that an educational 
term under our admirable aod efficiently 
equipped police would be of great advantage 
to the municipal corps of the defenders of the 
peace in that sea-girt land. 


| cents each 


}any public or co'lege library desiring them and 








a ee Pilis ¢ LIS PiAN UNION, _ ee = 483 
datiaiatica timate ek caaa AMERICANS VISITING PARIS ak HEARY WAR] BEEGHER 


on +y., | Will find the Charch of the American Chapel at No, 
try, aided by a carefui reading of the daily} a) uede Berri, Ohumps tlyseéa, to the xervices of 
re 7 2 2 @ ite conclusion that the | which they are cordially invited. Heb. x., 25, 
EPeees came to the erudite conclu t is to be rewretted th t many forget or lose pi 
United States were the most military gov- | religious worship when abroad not ac: 


so at home Viany yonune men here from Christiar 
ernment on the whole eartu. I was startied at |) nies habitus ly newlect Sabbath observances 
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this ussertion, knowing that the goverument) (ie te re Lia by frinnie thon eter Hay Fever, Asthma and Catarrh: 
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istomed to d 


was of the people, by the people, and for the | addresses 





. | Acknowledgementea and reports will be sent r Bnookxiys, N. Y., Se i 
people, demanding & reason for such a charge. | contributions to the most bo rsful and important ‘1 oe itwil Ge sare in oar can = 
onan “ ng ing over office- | Missions of France i i 
He replied, I have been looking ov ee McAll Missi m circulars, wit! es of ice, ct i KLYN, N. Y., O I 
| holders and candidates for office, and I find | may be found atthe Americar ! Ia to bat your reme iS Kerve dd 
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ST oe ee Would You Win a Golden Prize? oa — ch s 
“WANTS.” | —_—_— | By eee TL RATES. 
[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate on ag = emery oe : nl, r ARDE 2S Se Sunday: 
w school reward cards 





measure) will be inserted in this coluinn free | ones who rend tl corre 
of charge for subscribers. The full nan | ‘ivertone betore Jury 1. 1s 
and address of the advertiser must aocompany How many ¢ haptera are there in the Bible 
each “want.” Cards for others than sub- ing tanen and wher doce rd" 
scribers will be inserted for 15 cents per agate ! 


0 packages ° 
Assorted sample pack, Ike DAVID 
©. COOK, 46 Adams Bt Chieage. 
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To Sell.—Ten acres of desirable land. Twenty < - opis “e frie Dt te Bamctn<vin» SE scmt 
bth ** ** Sth ‘ rar “ 6@= : = 


minutes’ walk from the post-cflice at Cottage City, 
Mass. Large avd small lots. Address Wend 
Crocker, Vineyard Haven, Mass, 








Each one sending an answer i 
} must & nd ten cents iveeblalips re 
ceived) and in return they will receive a 


SET OF FOUR CHROMOS. 
Representing the Cross in four different desiwnr 
These Chromos are cof the most exquisite beauty 
and finished in the highest style of the art 


to the above qt 
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Wanted—A purchaser for a very fine Persian 
Rug,tize 17 x 14 ft; also purchasers for Persian pho- 
tographes at $1 00 for asetof twelve; and genuine a 
Pastella (holy clay with inscriptions from the Kors 3?” We are enabled to cffer there at such a ridi 

st n ously low fiwure because w+ purchased a job lot: 
used by Mobammedanea in prayer) for twenty-five | Joas than the cost of the card board on which they 
Addreas the Rev. Wm. R. Stock'ng, | 4ré printed. 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Send your answers in as soon as possible, and tr 
ae aud secure one of the prizes. Address nument 


Wanted — Employment during the summer] Printin Compeny, P. O Box 611, Balto., Mad 
months, by a@ young lady geverness. Wil! go as 
traveling companion or take charge of children THE 


whose parente wish to leave them in competent \] AM ‘ = \\ I: STI] \K] 
bands. (Good reference given and required. Ad-] 4 ) A S rN he) AAN 
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every county for the Christian Union. Address 
Christian Union, New York City. 

I will be giadto give the 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th 
58th, 59ch, 60ch, 61st, 63d, and 64th Annual Reports 
of the Trustees of the New York State Library to ' 
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willing to pay exprese charges. Jahu Dewitt Miller, 
Trenton, New Jersey- 
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One inmense 


Wanted.—A_ purchaser for the following new more Papers size of the eriinary 
books, or one who will exchange other booke for weekly at S00 per year; one Sen Gee omeon 


T vee DaViID G@ COOK,  sédams serent, . 
them. The price is much below cost and is net — 





The books are new and the leavea are uncut: 
‘* Japan nach Reisen und Studien.” Von J. J 


tcin, 1851, $5 * Introduction a |'Historie du Ht To a |e \—~ E 
Boddbisme Indien.’ Par E. Burrouf, 1476, $4 = ee a 
“ Le Bouddha et #a Religion.” Par J. Barthelemy ~~ NE 
St. Hilaire, 1562, $2. Frank S. Debbins, 607 Coew —_ 
hay gy OIL STOVE ch 

ee | . 

Wanted —Some boarders in a quiet country’ ECONOMY AND COMFORT IN THE KITCHES PIANO 
ight 4 PERFECT IN ITS WORKINGS AND ABSO 
LUT 








faintly. Healthy location, delightful ¢ mate, pict- 
, . . LY SAFE. SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
scenery, and terms reasonable Elderly } rot 
,_' The Adams & Westlake M'f'g Co., 
NEW ¥ 
I Beek 





, or ladies with children, desiring a home 





try for a few months, may apply for partic. CHICAGO: ORK : BOSTON : 





























ta‘e St cu st it te ' 4 
ulars to Postmaster, Clove Valley, Dutchess Co 4 Stare St East t siete re tT BEST iv THE WORLD 
j ‘4 ' 
York EPs > ae te at aa ' 
At a beautiful country-seat, twenty-tive : Excele all other Pianos in its various patented im 
minutes from Grand Centrai De Ne York, a provements. The new designs in ( HICKERING 
GRANDS, aseurir rger results ir ER a 
few desirable boarders may find good ace: mmoda- — _ pee + sagen cy . ar - th 
PURITY , EY ' leave noth- 
tions daring July »nd August. at reasonabie prices { ing to be desired The CHICKERING SQUAR® 
Address, E. Joiuson, Station R., New York city, ; PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
| ae" CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cels 
bs P H rated y) LIC A which forever pre 
A young man, who bas taught for a number of vents the possibility of atmospheric interference wit 
years, wishes me ictive employment; was bronght { the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate 
up ona farin, has an experimental knowledge of | For elezant wl trut Catalog pu hes 
hard work and is not afraid of it, has had aruccess ESS 
ful experience in book canvaseing, but does: tf ‘ 
= ~ 
‘relish’ the business. A., Box 97, Deckertown, | i ) a ie CHICKERING & SONS, 
N.J E 
| : i ) | WAREROOMS: 
Summer Bourders Wanted.—S!tuation head = - iSO Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St 
of Chesepeske Buy, quarter of mile from beach ; NEW YORK | BOSTON. 
thr es from nearest R. R. depot. Half a day's ji 
ride : Focus cl patios Siteeid ~~ P ; ‘ , ‘ Menino a 
rid m New York. Cool n ghte. | y of fro Your copies of The Christian 
No mosquitoes. Terms only $7 per week. Full i 
particulars sent by addressing Mra. E. K., Christian { —, f RAMED CQ TRomos 
Union oftice Union? Don’t you want them .) ie iste ager wad oe eat eee 
rece SH 40>.: per hundres Lo Dav Go 
Farm for Sale near Fiemington, Hunterdon j y K, 46 Adams St, Chicas. i = 
Co., N. J., about twenty-five acres, nearly all under } bound? If you do we can 
Cultivation ; a very healthy and pleasant purt of the | ; 
country. No mosquitos or nalaria, very pred * 
abundant supply of water, a cood well, a cee send you @ Coimaon-Sense 
tern, and 4 never fa ¥y spring on the ice 
' | 
dress, G, deaner, Cone ‘ N ’ ,?5 
a i Hill, Pier 2 Binder, postpaid, tor 31.25 
A.A 22 Luwr es ti ’ ir Bd 3 : mee ™m €or 
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preliminary examinationa as to 


| ability of inventions Free. Our ‘Guide for Obtain- < » . 


ing Patents” 18 sent free everywhere. Address 


le Bosse & Oo., Solicitors of Patents, Washing- | 
on, . & 


New Srynes: Gold Beveled Bdge and! anima ES eee <a 
CARDS fer iittind tetrad | SITUATIONS fart acy area erp 
| largest variety and lowest prices. at Beets pete ae a et ae 'N ti ’ FesAGinmad. tad otitis ick ah lias 
chromos with name 10c., a present with each order. }* rnal,’’ een r postage, Ad » National | me “a new ge 4h 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRI‘ Es. 


Fine White Frerch ¢ hina Dinner Sets, 149 p cB. B30 
Fine White French China lea Sets, 444 7 ow 





Fine Gold-band French China Tea he te 14 per & 5 
— y Decorated Fren:b Cnina Tea Sets, -4 

ee eee ee 12 
Cc ainber Gets, ll y-ieces, #4 25; a 
White Eng! ish Porceiain Dinner Se al vo per - 1400 


Silver plated Dinner Knives, per a 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFU RNISHING GOODS 
Illustrated Cata’owue and Price-list mailed free on 
application. oe ae furn'shad, 
te Mae ADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York 


3 ut 


Orders securely packed and 
steamer free of chare Sent ( 
Money-order. 

books issued ty any boo keller 


wm the United States. Will be 
‘ man ree to any address 


mae 
KS sas & LAUKIAT, 
301303 Wash't'n St., Boston 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 

Tone, Touch, Workmansp and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & (0. 

Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 

Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y, 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO.. 


100 Broadway, New York: 


pleced on car or 
QO. D. or P. O, 





CATALOGUE Now Rendy. 
Barvains in new and concen ag 
books in every departme of 
literature. 3010 50 pe . et 
discount. The exe- prt 

wid most tuses ul ate ‘ ye ‘ 


i 





Reserve for Unearned Premiums...... 1,524,123 54 
Reserve for al! ot her éhabeen. seraaien . 868,545 27 
ital paid in Carh.... Soe, eens 1,000,000 U0 
MOE CUNEO: 55.556. xa ncvan ceases 1,557,865 69 
Total Cash Assets...........- $4, 450, 534 50 


This Company condncte its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds together — $1,100,000. 
GEO, T. HOPE, Pres't. 
Cygve Pec. xec’v 


MANHATTAN 
Life Ins. Co. of New York. 


156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


Gives the New York Non-forfeiture Law in its Poli- 
cies Cash Surrender Value. Policies incontestable. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 
FE—82, 112 aoe. Surp! lus by New York rule 
Reliable. Over $k J, OU AFELY INVESTED. 
HENRY TOKES, President, 
JL. # as aey, First Vice President 
. b. 81 OKES, Second Vice-vres. 
H. Y. WEMPLE Secretary 
8.N. STEBBINS, " potuary. 





‘Walk with Comfort! 


If you intend to doany walking this summer the most impor- 


tant thing is to secure a good, serviceable covering for the feet, 


broad at the toe, thick soled, low heeled, fitting snugly but not too 
tightly,are what are recommended by professional walkers, Such are 


those made on the 


McCOMBER PATENT LA 


ST by 


F. EDWARDS, 106 and 168 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, W. Y. 


Ladies and gentlemen with tender feet can secure comfort by 
wearing boots and shoes made on this last, 





RIDLEY’S 


Grand, Ailen, and Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


WHITE SUITS. 


' 
| 
| 
| 


WHITE LAWN SUITS, TRIMMED EMBROI 
very, £5 50; m1AVE BEEN $8 
WHITE INDIA MUSLIN SUITS, TRIMMED | 


$9 75; HAVE BEEN $14 
TRIMMED 


sS 


POINT LACK, 


WHITE MULL SUITS, FIGURED 


EMBROIDERY 50; 
BEEN $12 75 

WHITE 
r8IMMED 


AND INSERTING, 


INDIA LAWN MATINEE 


NEEDLEWORK 


SUITS, 


FINI AND SASIIES, 


$15; HAVE BEEN $22 50. 
s 4 . 
Misses’ Suits. 
ONE LOT MISSES’ CLOTH AND CASUMERE 
SUITS 

MISSES’ NUNS’ VEILING 8UITS, IN CREAM 
PINK BABY BLUE, AND CARDINAL TEIMMED 
LACE AND EMBROIDERY, $7 AND $9; MAVE 
BEEN *9 75 AND $12 75 

CHILDREN S SILK DRESSES. FROM 2 TO 6 
YEARS =450 

MISSES SATEEN AND SEERSTCKER SUITS 
PRIMMED LACE $3 75- worrn 35 50 

MISSES’ PLAIN GINGHAM SUITS, TRIMMED 
LACE, =1 7% 

ONE Lov CHLLDREN'S WASH DRESSES IN 
CAMBRIC AND GINGHAM, TRIMMED LACE OR 


EMBROIDERY 79 wortH S150 ro s2 


MISSES’ WHITE 
FINE 


AND ™4; 


PIQUE 
AND 


SUITS r 


PMBROIDERY INSERTING, $2 75 


HAVE BEEN *4.50 anp &6 
CHILDREN 8 


Ye. 


WHITE PIQUE 


=1 48 


AND CAMBRI¢ 


DRESSES, AND HAVE 


$1 50 ann $2 25 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


IN MERINO AND BALBRIGGAN FOR 
CHILDREN 


= 


LADIES AND 


LADIES’ GAUZE MERINO VESTS. 19c¢, 

LADIES’ FINE GAUZE VESTS. 25: 

FINER GRADES, SILK TRIMMED, 38c. and 
50. 

LADIES’ BALRRIGGAN VESTS, 358c. 

15 Cases New Britain Knitting Co.'s 


Ladies’ Gossamer Merino Vests, Low 
Neck, High Neek, Shortand Long Sleeves, | 
at 45¢; the garmext cost to manufacture 
SS the dozen. 


CHILDREN'S GAUZE MERINO VESTS (16 to | 
3d4 ineb:s) 15e@ UP ACCORDING TO SIZE 
CHILDREN’S FINE GOSSAMER VESTS, 20c. up. 


Ostrich Tips 


| 
ind Ostrich Plumes at prices which in| t 


times past would 
dyeing and curling 


A BUNCH OF 3 OSTRICH TIPS IN GOOD COL 
oRs 30° 
SPLENDID BUNCH CF 3 BLACK OSTRICH 
TIPS FoR 95> 
FINE WINITE, COLORED AND BLACK OS 
| TRICH PLUMES FROM $1 7) S25. 


IMPORTED FLOWERS 


IN BRIGHT AND BEAUTIFUL 
15¢ », 500. 

THREE DOLLAR IMPORTED FLOWERS AT $1 
AND $1 25 


Edw. Ridley & Sons, 


809, 311, 314 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56, 58, 60. 62 to 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, 63 ORCHARD ST., 


DESIGNS, FROM 


, 20 


HAVE | 


tIMMED | 


KEEN | 


ARNOLD, 
ONSTABLE & CO. 


Misses’ Imported Pattern Suite, and those 
of our own manifacture at greatly re- 
cuced prices. 

A large variety of Ladies’ White N ainsook 
Dresses and Wrappers, bhaudsemely 
trimmed with Embroidery and Lace. 

Ladies’ French Underelothing in Pereae 
acd Linen Hand Embroidery, together 
with a fine stock of our make. Infants’ 


Goods of all descriptions. 


Broadway and {Sth St. 


Our . Spring: style « 
and price book 
lells-how-lo-order 
CTothins-Shirls-or 
Furpishins-Goods. 
T- postal - request 
will - 6ef- if. 


Wanpamaker 


ando Brown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CARPETS. 


CLEA 





not have paid for the .f 
| 4 





PIECES BFST Fale aig ie Fa {USSELS 
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AS LOW AS Buc. PER YARD. 


MF 
MUST BE SEEN TO BE APPRECIATED. 


FRESH CANTON 


MATTINGS. 


hgh a ae to STYLES FIN* FANCY 

RNS L es Bat ce COLORS 3s 

DED A tol IMBERFD K GULAK 

UL BE CLY ED ne aio PER ROLL 
ER 8 
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OR 
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) YARDS, OR 2ac. 1 WME A 
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LACE CURTAINS 


IMMENSE BARGAIN? THIS WEEK. 


WINDOW SHADES, 


(A SPECIALTY.) 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO. 
SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST., N.Y 





Shoes | 


ARING UP SALF AT GREAT REDUCTION 
IN PRICES. | 


THE NEW DE3IGNS AT POPULAR PRICES 






THE 


Admiation 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S_A.Allen's 


WORLDS 


Hair Restorer 
IS PERFECTION/ 
Public Benefactress. Mrs. 5. 
cc pr meorher  y “rg sea 
if hair produced by 


and thousan¢ 
over a fine head « 
her unequaled preparation for restor- 
ing, invigorating, and beautifying the 


Hair. Her World's Hair Restorer 
quickly cleanses the scalp, removing 
Dandruff, and arrests the fall; the 
hair, if gray, is chance 1 to its natural 


color, giving it the same vitality and 





luxurious quantity as in youth. 


COMPLIMENTARY. “ My 
hair is now restored to its 
youthful color; I have not 
a gray hair left. I am sat- 
isfied that the preparation 
not a dye, but acts on 
| the secretions. My hair 
| ceases to fall, which is cer- 
| tainly an advantage to me, 
who was in danger of be- 


is 








coming bald.” This is 
the testimony of all who 
use Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WoRLD’'s HAIR RESTORER. 
“One Bottlo did it.” Thatis the 


EX press any who have had 


| their gray hair restored to its nat 
color, d their bald sy 
with “ess after using one 
Mrs. S. A. A n’s W 


Restorer. Itisr 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST. 
NEW YORK, 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN 


Millinery 


THE CHOICEST 

, ASSORTMENT IN 
SHAPFS, .TVLES, 
ED $i RAW GOODS 
D CHILDREN, 


TRIMMED 


EVERY DAY, MADE are 


| AND COLORS IN UNT tM ME 
FORK BOTH LADIES AN 


NO FINER ASSORTMENT OF 


Black silks, 


| 
| 
| 


| OAN BK. FOUND THAN WE ARE NOW DISPLAY- 

IN@. THEY ARE MADE By THK MOST RE- 

LI Wi FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANU- 

FAULURERS, ANDSOLD AT LOWEST PRICKS 
IN ThIS COUNTRY 

IN IMMENSE VARIETY INCLUDING ALL 


SHADES ANDCOLOKS IN FRENCH CASHMERE, 
CAMEL’S HAIK, VIGO a" SHOODAH CLOTHS 
| SEAGES, ARMURES, BUNTING LADIES’ 
CLOTH, FL AN VEL SUITINGS. 

NUNS’ VEILI*G. COLORS, FULL 


IN ALL 
DOUBLE WIDTH, AND WARRANTED ALL 
WOOL, 


AND COMPLETE OF 


OUT 


Games, 


lA FULL ASSORTMENT 


DOOR 





COMPRISING ec 
ARCHER» 


= 
| BATTLE-DOR 7 
| NEW AND VERY TOP U 7 cROAME OF 
! 


Lawn Pool, 


PRICES LOWER THAN AT ANY PREVIOUS 
SEASON, 


TENNIS, 
— 


CROQU Lie 
A 


LAT 


peenee * 3 M4IL WILL 
) CARSFUL 


RFCRIVE 
ATTENTION. 


PROMPT 


| 
Send for Catalogue. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


